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k:ducationatl. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
ny ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—Resident pepiis sensed to sixteen. Terms, 
$500. Principals, Mrs. G. A. CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
STROUT. 








CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
» School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary 
R. Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in the 
most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. Stu- 
dents prepared for cunese. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St. 
HE EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 


Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFeBvRE, Princt- 
pal. ¢ 80th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
'HAUNCY HALL SCHOQL (65th Vear), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 

stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Speci jal studen nts received. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bo: 
wh OSTON UNTb "E "R. SITY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 


EpmuND H, BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
repared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


Teachers, etc. 
Vi "ANTED—A POSITION IN PH]. 


loso >phy by a graduate and Fellow of the Univ. 

from Géttingen, Ger. References. 
qe poo sng 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 
Sattaticnd 


TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS 
desires a new appointment for coming year. Took 
regular post-graduate courses, and has had ten years’ 
experience as professor in two colleges. Address 
M., care of Nation. 


FEW BOYS WILL FIND P LEA- 

sant anid refined home in teacher’s family. Pre 
paration for college or business. Decided advantages; 
references. Address TEACHER, care of Nation. 


A at WELL-KNOWN PROFESSOR OF 
Singing and Lecturer wishes charge of a on De 
aw wn. 


F ner for Har- 








partment of a College. 


WARLES W,. STONE, 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 








School Agencies. 
y OR SEPTEMBER !—We now have good 


omen on our books, among them the fetatins: 
In Colleges, 1 Biology, $1, 800; 2 Pedagogy, $1,500 and 
$2,000; 1 Modern Languages, 81, 200; 2.C¢ hemistr and 
Physics, $800 and $1,500; 3 Directors | of Musie, $1,200 
each; 2 Latin, $900 and $1, 400. For these and others 
we are asked to name eandidates. Catalogue of the 
=e and blanks free. C. J. ALBERT, Manag: 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TE. 
a ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teacher 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, °"d 


sJies. Apply to 


Mrs. M. J. YounG-FcuLtTon. 
23 U nion ‘Square, New ° 
“THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGEN( 110, 
7 Tremont whee, J Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


‘WE NEW Az WERIC. AN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wintes a change at an increased salary, should address 
C. B. RueeEs & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. ee | classes for 
young boys. B. Enapp, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natic 

l) ALNUT HILL SC "HOOL.—RBOARD- 

ing and day school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Tho- 

rough preparation for Wellesley and other colleges for 

women. References: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College; 

the Misses Eastman, Dana Hall, Wellesley, and others. 
Circulars on application. 

Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, B.A. 


tp F 
Miss FLORENCE BiGeLow, M.A., _ 5 Principals. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
m7 R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; he tag 
H. W. Royat (Harv.), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
(Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Q 
DAMS CADE. WY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
begins January 11, 1893. For all particulars address 
WILLiaM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
\ JR. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. 


N EW YORK City, 48 West 47th Street. 

CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 

Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
Rina Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
tymnasium. Resident students. 

Mary B. Wuirton, A.B., and Lots A. BANGS 

(formerly of 525 Park Avenue). 








NorRTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA R- 


atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxfor d. 





PENNSYLVANIA, en, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave : 

\ TSS MARY z “STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ih ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. | School certificate admits to V. assar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
j ARS. COMEGYS AND. MISS BELL'S 
(W£ English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
— for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. \ y 
PENNSYTVANIA, PS Bed 1350 Pine St. 

} JISS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
d German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 











MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 

tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Sth Ave., cor, 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEA CHE RS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best know nin the U.S 
Established 1855. 8 East 14th St., v. ¥ . 





is pererey in eeueition ‘to its 
An A. ge ney influence. If 7 merely hears 


of neeehen ‘and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recom- 


mend a teacher and recom- OE - = 
mends you, that is more, Ours Recommends 


. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Educational. 
THE SAUVEUR 


Summer College of Languages. 


The EIGHTEENTH SESSION of the School will be held 
at Rockford College, Rockford, Ill., to begin July 3. 
This location has been selected because of its PROXIMITY 
TO THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION, 

For board and rooms, address the Manager, Miss E. L. 
HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

For information and circulars, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Street, Roxbury aren), Mass. 





MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 

SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Seventeenth year now open. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
saromy and petepecese. Principal instructors: Ls 

Benson, E. Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting), ¢ 
Howard Walker, J. Linden _— (Decoration), ea 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the en use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The subjects are as follows: English Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Edue ation, Che- 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. It) also 
embraces efficient Preparatory and Undergraduate De- 
partménts. tapes 5 ~ i organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 
CHARLES W. SuPeER, President. 
WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 


First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. Moses TRUE Brows, M.A., Boston, Maas. 
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NEW 1893. 
The Week 
1e CCK, 

THE financial situation grows visibly 


worse from day to day. 
gold reserve that has remained intact from 
the 1st of January, 187), has been really 
reduced, for although there is an apparent 
balance cf free gold in the Treasury, it is 
due to a loan made by the city banksa 
short time since. This wasa callloan. The 
lending banks have the power to take this 
gold back at any time, and, if they should 
exercise the power, the $100,000,000 of 
greenback reserve would drop to $98,000, - 
000 or less. Moreover, the export of 
gold goes on, and is likely to continue 
until the Silver-Purchase Act is repeal: d. 
The London Economist of February 11 
has a correct diagnosis of our ailment. 
“The exports of gold from the States,” 
it says, ‘‘are the result of the currency 
inflation produced by the compulsory issue 
of notes by the Treasury in payment for 
the 4,500,000 ounces of silver it has to pur- 
chase each month under the Sherman 
Law.” The Economist predicts that the 
Sherman Act will be repealed before long 
because it must be. Then, it adds, ‘‘not 
only will the gold shipments from the 
States cease, but a strong effort will be 
made to get back a portion of what has 
been lost.” 





The scornful comment of the London 
Stdndard on President Harrison’s nerve- 
less attitude regarding the financial situa- 
tion is not without some justification. For 
a man who, a year ago, was doing so much 
by his public utterances to strengthen the 
sound-money element in his party and in 
the country, his failure to make any move 
at all in the face of an actual crisis is a 
great falling-off. Why did he not improve 
such an opportunity as he had in laying be- 
fore Congress the report of the delegates 
to the Monetary Conference, to send in a 
vigorous message urging prompt action to 
avert impending financial disaster? But the 
Standard does him great injustice in com- 
paring him to Nero fiddling while Rome was 
burning. There is nothing hilarious about 
the President. He and Secretary Foster 
are watching the dollars in the Treasury 
with unconcealed anxiety, and hoping 
against hope that March 4 will come 
without an actual crash. Then they pro 
pose to go out of power with their heads 
in the air and say: ‘‘ There was no dif- 
ficulty as long as we were in power. What 
could you expect from an incompetent 
Democratic Administration |” 


Ha- 
of 


Evidence accumulates that the 
Waiian revolution was a revolution 
sugar by sugar and for sugar. 


The $100,000,000 | 


credibly informed of one little circum 
stance which shows how it was long ago 
planned for. 
ing Company of San Francisco has a con- 


The Western Sugar Retin 


tract with ali the leading Hawaiian plant- 
ers, under the terms of which their sugar 
product is taken. This contract is very mi 
nute, and one of its careful details is an 
agreement that, in case any arrangement 
should be made whereby the United States 


| should pay a bounty to the Hawaiian 





We are ' 


planters, the latter would not greedily 
take the whole of it, but give the Retining 
Company a share. Thus, if, as estimated, 
the annexation of Hawaii were to involve 
the payment of some $5,000,000 a year in 
sugar bounties, the far-seeing San Fran 
cisco gentlemen might come in for $2, 500,- 
000, Under these circumstances, their 
vehement patriotism is not difficult to 
account for. 





In fact, one has only to turn to the ofti- 
cial despatches of Minister Stevens to see 
that the revolution was carefully pre- 
pared, and prepared with an eye single to 
the money there was in it for the sugar- 
In the extracts given out from his 
despatches at the time the treaty was 
made public, the Minister refers to the 
terms of a foregoing despatch of his, num- 
bered 74. 


men. 


This appears to have been sent 
to Washington before the overturn in Ha- 
waii, and is thus doubly significant as 
showing that the sugar details of the an- 
nexation under before 
there revolution at all. Mr. 
Stevens says: ‘‘I still adhere firmly tothe 
opinion expressed in my despatch 74, that 
the sugar bounty to be paid tothe Hawaiian 
sugar-planters should be limited tosix mills 
per pound, $12 per ton.” The reason for this 
discrimination is that the Hawaiian plant 


were discussion 


was any 


acre that the Louisianians obtaim; but 


| entering the United States will n 


| er parts of the United States, 
|; shall be subject to the same penalties as if 


| annexes them; and as to them 





| act of annexation 


1850, now in force, gives to all Hawaiian 
subjects and to the citizens of the United 
States ‘‘the free and undoubted mght to 
travel and to reside in the States of the two 
high contracting parties, subject to the 
same precautions of police which are prac 
tised towards the subjects or citizens of 
Bat the 
treaty of annexation provides 


the most favored nation.” new 


** The further immigration of Chinese labor- 
ers into the Hawatian Islands is hereby pro- 
hibited until Congress shall otherwise provide 
Furthermore, Ct persons of the ¢ 
now or hereafter ! 


“. 
Nese 


.} 
Sid 


asses 
exc'uded by law from 
t be permit 
ted to come from the Hawaiian Islands to oth 
nd if so coming 
en 


tering from a foreign country."’ 


This is a most extraordinary provision 


‘*We propose,” says Mr. Kennedy, ‘to 
annex the country in which those persons 
are now living as free people, and by the 
very treaty of annexation we prohibit 


them, on pain of imprisonment ordeporta 


tion, or both, to enter the country that 


in the very 


we declare Hawai to 
be a foreign country, although they were 
domiciled there and treated as human be 
ings prior to annexation; and we thus 
visit upon people who have done us no harm 


the most grievous of pains and penalties 


If one is to judge of the Democratic si 
tuation by the news which the 
contains of the attitude of 


leading Demo 


crats towards Mr. Cleveland, the latter 
will enter the White House on Saturday 
next almost without a political friend. He 


has, according to the exclusive information 
of the Tribune, hopelessly alienated both 


| the Snapper and the Anti Snapper wings 
| of his party in this Stat 


has thrown the 


| Isaac Pusey Gray wing of the Democratic 
ers get about twice the product to the | 


how instructive it is to see the mercenary | 


element thus put in the forefront of the 
whole business. The Islands contain 
thousands of Chinese and Kanakas, whose 
personal rights and the methods of gov- 
erning whom present 
greatest difficulty. Never mind about 
them, say Minister Stevens and the Ad- 
ministration—we can trust to luck in all 
such but there is the sugar 
bounty in question, and to that we must 
‘* adhere tirmly.” 


respects ; 


Mr. Crammond Kennedy, in the columns 
of the Washington Post, draws attention 


party in Indiana into a condition of pro 
fane wrath simply vol 
has alienated the entire South, South 
west, Northwest, and Paciti: 
crats by his choice of Judge Gresham, and 


which is anic,; 


siope Lh mo 


has even chilled the Mugwumps by re- 


| fusing to take any of them into his Cabinet. 


problems of the | 


Added to this, he has taken seven lawyers 


and only one business man as members of 


| his Cabinet, 


to the situation of the Chinese inhabitants | 


of the Hawaiian Islands under Mr. Har- 
treaty of annexation. 
Many of these people are natives of the 
Islands and of that 
ereignty, and hence are entitled to all 
the rights guaranteed to them by our 
treaties the Islands The treaty of 


rison’s proposed 


are subjects SOv- 


with 


though the Tribune itself 
manufactured a statement for him, entire- 
ly without his knowledge, that he intend 
ed to select only business men for office. 
The outlook is full of gloom, but we ven 
ture the opinion that, in spite of all these 
quarrels in the party, there will be a con 
siderable number of Democrats in and 
about Washington on Saturday next. 


The selection of Congressman Herbert of 
Alabama as Secretary of the Navy in the 
new Cabinet not only is an excellent thing 
in itself, but has an especial significance 
for its bearing upon the sectional issue. 
Mr. Herbert entered the Confederate ser- 








served until he was disabled by a wound 
received in the battle of the Wilderness. 
He is now placed at the head of the de- 
partment which controls the navy of the 
United States, and he is the first ex-Con- 
federate to receive an appointment which 
places him in authority over either the 
military or naval branch of the Federal 
service. Grant admitted that the reunion 
of the States entitled Southern men to a 
share in the service of the Government 
which they had sought to overthrow when, 
in 1870, he appointed a Georgia ex-Con- 
federate, Amos T. Akerman, Attorney- 
General. Seven years later, Hayes gave 
the Post-office Department to another ex- 
Confederate, David M. Key of Tennessee. 
Grant and Hayes appointed ex-Confede- 
rates Judges of United States District 
Courts, and Harrison has recently given a 
place on the Supreme bench to a Tennes- 
seean who supported the Confederate side 
during the war. No ex-Confederate, how- 
ever, has hitherto been given charge of 
either the War or Navy Department. Mr. 

Cleveland’s selection of Mr. Herbert hav- 
ing received the hearty approval of Sena- 
tor Chandler, the old bogey may be consi 

dered laid. 





Concerning Mr. Olney, too, the new At- 
torney-General, there is nothing to be 
said which is not commendatory. He 
is a lawyer whom his own State has 
sought on two occasions to place up- 
on its Supreme Court bench, regarding 
him as one of its sons most worthy of 
thathonor. He declined the offer on both 
occasions, preferring to remain in private 
practice. It is said of him politically, that 
while he has never held public office, he isan 
old-time Democrat who has voted his party 
ticket in every election save when Gen. 
Butler was its candidate for Governor—an 
exception which of itself is a certificate of 
character. If any one wishes to realize 
the full strength of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabi- 
net, he has only to place its names side 
by side with those of the outgoing Cabi- 
net. There is not a man in the new 
Cabinet who is suspected of having bought 
his portfolio by raising a campaign fund, 
as Wanamaker was known to have bought 
his, and there is not a man in it who has 
been selected from any other motive than 
the new President’s belief that he would 
be useful to the country. 





The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Kansas in favor of the Republican House 
apparently insures an early end of the 
long and bitter controversy which has 
been raging at the capital of that State, 
for it seems to be admitted that the Popu- 
lists cannot hold their forces against the 
acceptance of this judgment. The weak- 
ness of the Populist side all along has been 
the unwillingness of the party to submit 
the issue to the courts. There is no other 
peaceable way of settling any controversy, 
and all good citizens have been educated to 
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seek and to accept such a settlement. The 
extraordinary feature of the Topeka pro- 
ceedings during the past two months has 
been the readiness of so many of the 
Populists to reject all the teachings of ex- 
perience and the traditions of history, and 
to substitute the rule of brute force. They 
have found at last that the heaviest bat- 
talions, to say nothing of justice and the 
courts, are on the other side, and they are 
only making a virtue of necessity in sur- 
rendering. 





The veto of the Winter Racing Bill by 
Gov. Werts of New Jersey, and its prompt 
passage over his veto, by a corrupt Legis- 
lature, draws attention to a branch of 
gambling and social demoralization which 
menaces American civilization. The ex- 
traordinary effort put forth by the gam- 
blers to pass this bill shows that betting on 
horses has become a regular trade, and not 
a mere incident to the racing season. 
Hence the desire to keep it up all the year 
round. Hence the necessity of finding some 
State which will allow brutes in human 
form to flog horses through snow and slush 
and over frozen ground, in order to furnish 
a basis for pool-rooms and betting in all 
the States of the Union. It isa fact, we 
believe, that such pool-rooms are now in 
full blast in all the States except California, 
being supplied with material for their ope- 
ration by telegraph from Guttenberg. It is 
a fact, also, that multitudes of young men 
are enticed from the paths of honesty by 
the existence of these notorious dens in 
their neighborhoods, and that every day 
or two we read of some new case of pilfer- 
ing, where the culprit has taken his em- 
ployer’s money in order to bet on the 
races, hoping to win by and by and pay it 
back. Of course the stoppage of winter rac. 
ing, if it can be effected, is so much ‘‘ tothe 
good,” but we can hardly expect to con- 
trol the evil merely on the ground of 
humanity tohorses. Pool-rooms ought to 
be suppressed by the exercise of every 
power in the State, and all the parapher- 
nalia of public betting with them. The 
transmission of telegrams for gambling 
purposes should be suppressed in like man- 
ner. It would be Quixotic, perhaps, to 
seek to suppress racing for money; but it 
is very certain that whenever pool-rooms 
and public miscellaneous gambling on races 
are suppressed, the other evil will be re- 
duced to its minimum. 





Mr. Charles Dudley Warner took part in 
a hearing which occurred, a few days ago, 
before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Connecticut General Assembly, on the 
proposed Corrupt-Practices Act, and in 
the course of his remarks sustaining the 
bill he made some interesting and just 
observations on the moral side of the sub- 
ject. Corruption, he said, does not lower 
politics alone; it lowers the entire com- 
munity. He had heard of $30 being paid 
for a vote, which seemed to him rather a 
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high figure, but the man who had paid it 
justified it by saying’ that the other side 
had offered the same voter $60, but he 
‘felt sure of his man because he was such 
an honorable person.” Mr. Warner said 
also that a friend had written him that the 
efforts of the South to prevent negro domi- 
nation by the use of money had so de. 
moralized society that, as a result, it was 
difficult to find young men who could be 
trusted. The truthfulness of this view of 
the case cannot bea questioned. The free 
use of money in elections demoralizes not 
merely the men who use it, but the 
whole population. In Presidential cam- 
paigns, practically the entire member- 
ship of both great parties become so 
wrought up over the conflict that they 
are willing, and even eager, that their 
managers should have great sums of mo- 
ney with which to buy votes in order 
to win. The only way by which this 
dangerous infatuation or disease can be 
cured is by limiting the amounts which 
can be expended, and by forcing the pub- 
lication of every dollar received and 
spent. When neither party can expend 
money save for legitimate purposes, ex- 
plicitly defined, the sums spent by both 
will be very small. 





There was a palpable lack of spirit in 
the Presidential hoisting of the American 
flag on a foreign steamer in this harbor on 
Washington’s Birthday. The general air 
of dismalness pervading the exercises was 
not due to the depressing effects of the 
weather alone, but to a lurking sense on 
the part of the public and the performers 
that the whole thing was essentially a 
schoolboy affair. Mr. Harrison went 
through his part perfunctorily, was said 
to be “‘ unusually grave,” and was dumb 
before the repeated calls upon him for a 
speech. He may have been depressed by 
reflecting how different the occasion was 
from what it had been intended to make 
it—a celebration of a renewed lease of 
power to his party, with himself at its 
head, and the opening gun in a new cam- 
paign for subsidies. As things are, all 
that is left to be said to those who point 
to the event as a great day of triumph and 
glory for the country, is that they can 
have a similar day every week in the year 
by getting Congress to do for other steam- 
ship-owners what it did for the owners of 
the New York and the Paris—that is, re- 
peal the Republican legislation which for- 
bids them to hoist their own flag over 
their own property. 





The Tribune objects to calling the ship- 
ping laws which prevent Americans from 
flying their flag over their own vessels, 
if built abroad, ‘‘Republican legislation.” 
In its new-born zeal for emasculating 
and getting around those laws, it pre- 
fers to speak of them as ‘‘antiquated” 
statutes for which the Republican party is 
not ‘‘ directly responsible,” and out of 
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life at 
statesmanlike com 


which it stands ready to take the 
any time by further * 
promises "the elegant name it now gives 
to what it 
short of treason a few years ago. But this 
excuse is not admissible. The Republican 


was denouncing as 


party is directly responsible for our obso 
lete shipping laws because it has with- 
stood all attempts to repeal them. More 
than once within the past ten years we 
should have had free ships but for Repub 
lican opposition. As for the Tribune it- 
self, in what a strange new world it has 
got itself by its rejoicing over American 
flags on foreign ships, may be seen by go 
ing no further back than September 7, 
1889, when it had a powerful article con- 
demning the very policy it now approves. 
To excuse its present awkwardness we 
quote what it then said: 

**1£ thecommercia! marine is to be restored, 
itshould be American-built. . it would 
be a short-sighted policy for Congress to faci- 
litate the purchase of third-rate steamships 
and worn-out hu’ks owned in foreign countries 
and thereby to crush the ship-building inte- 


rests now struggling for existence. The !ree-re- | 


gistry demand isa delusion andasnare. The 
American flag must float over American bot- 
toms.’? 


The same day that the nation was sup 
posed to have gained new glory by rais 
ing the American flag on a foreign-built 
steamer, came the announcement that that 


flag had been bankrupted on a line of | 


steamers where it had long proudly float- 


ed. For the light it throws upon the sub- 
sidy plan, the failure of the United 
States and Brazil Steamship Company 


is far more significant than the admis- 
sion to American registry of the steam- 
of the Inman Line. The Brazil 
Line has been established for many years, 
has long had a subsidy of $100,000 a 
from the Brazilian Government, 
has recently got a subsidy from the Ar- 
gentine Government also for an extension 


ers 


year 


of its route tothe River Plate, and was 
coming in for certain payments out of the 
United States Treasury under the Postal 
Subsidy Act. Then, too, it was supposed 
to be doing an immense freight business 
with Brazil asa result of the reciprocity ar- 
rangement with that country. 
comes its President and says the business 


gut now 


has been a losing one for years, mainly on 
account of the simple fact that American- 
built ships, even with their subsidies, could 
not compete with foreign ships. In fact,the 
company has been laying up its American 
ships and chartering foreign vessels for 
some time, though even that step has not 
saved it. If the Brazil Company thus 
driven to the wall, the subsidy argument 
needs no cther refutation. 


is 


The recent proclamations of 
Harrison announcing important additions 
to the forest reserves on the Pacific Slope 
complete a series of notable public services 
in this direction, for which both the Presi 
dent and Secretary Noble the 
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heartiest ‘retary Noble 


President 


deserv © 


commendation. S« 


little | 


The N: 


especially should be thanked by 


rtion. 


the 


beginning to 


whol 
country, for he has, from the 
the 
cordial friend 


of been the 


and zealous promoter of 


close his official 


term, 


every worthy scheme of forest preserva 
tion which it was in his power to aid. By 
his latest acts, made into law through tl 


proclamations of the President, in accord 
ance with powers conferred upon him by 
Congress in 1891, the Yoremite National 
Park has been enlarged by "the addition of 
over 4,000,000 acres, than 6,000 


or more 


square miles, lying south of and adjoining 
the present Park, and 


portion of the Sierra Nevada Mountains 


containing that 


which is pronounced by all authorities 


to be the most grandly beautiful in 
the United States. It has an elev 
tion ranging from 3,000 to 15,000 fe 


the highest 
of Alaska, and includes the won 


contains point in 
outside 
derful King’s River Cation an 
of the celebrated big trees, and of 
pine, cedar, and other valuable woods 
All this has been made into a public park 
for all time, and, what is of creat impor 


tance to California, the watersupply of t 

San Joaquin Valley has been secured from 
| destruction, and the new wealth which 

irrigation has brought to its arid lands 


This great reser 


is thus made permanent. 
vation is only a part of Secretary Noble's 


achievements. He has secured three 


others, in the States of California and 
Washington, which comprise 2,500,000 
acres, and still another of the Grand 


Cafion of the Colorado, comprising 1,0 
000, making a grand total of all lands r 


served in the forest uplands of the Paciti 
Slope of no less than 8,500,000 acres 


A remarkable case of distr rowing 


out of the demonetization of silver, was 
mentioned by Senator Jones in his ad 
dress before the Bimetallic League in 


Washington on Thursday. <As reported in 


the Herald, the Senator said that ‘* 16 





per cent. of the population of London 
was living upon charity, and yet the Eng 
lish Commissioners asked the United 
States delegates to agree in their estima 
tion of the value of silver, and adopt the 
policy that brought about this wretcl 
condition.” If 16 per cent. of the popula 
tion of London are living upon charity 
of course they ought to have a little silver 
mixed with their porridge. But why 3 
nobody discovered the true caus 

the poverty of London befor The 
demonetization of silver I 
took place in i816. It is a fact sus 
ceptible of easy proof that the propor 
tion of Londoners supported by charity 
was greater before 1816 than it ist y 
But why does not Mr. Jones cast his eyes 
in the direction of India? There, if any 
where, the greatest | sperity I free 
dom from poverty ought to exist, because 
there the people have silver in the great 
est abundance. It is the s way it 
Mexico, but in that , 
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and professions have lent their names and 
services to it, so that anv dispute between 
employers and workingmen, or controver 
sies over the | per interpretation of ful 
lr nt of contracts, can aft once « sul 
mitted, at verv small cost, to men who ar 
experts t : ter The parties may 
hemselves s t ne to three arbi 
trators « t list, or ive tl } ® to 
the Chamber f Ev , im tx 
taken a narrived at 
Is as t i iv rt I v 
} cn or ken t \ al « 
‘ o i { t ‘ 
tixed nd ist liv adhered ¢ 
Counsel present ita ! KT 
the coort 1 i raged byw ¢t fact 
that all hearin ir private, and by 
disinclination of | Ness men, anrtiou 
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the early eigl \ writer in t! last 
I B t s tl interpellations 
ide in Par t 1882, when the 
M nis r tor I ely \ ilfs listiz va 
ned tos n Fr ] ers i E vpt 
That means of pr French inter < 
in Egypt, he declar Government 
wi i I Ver on I is CM@iit i i i 
vigorous prot f ( betta, who said 
} lid not know wv her Parliament 
wv 1 sancti s v. but 
t | was a fatal 
revelat of French wea s and inde 
Slo \ I Ww ivet onow 
st \ t ike vou agree to 
anvthitr writer, M. Gabriel 
} \ Li WwW b chagrin the 
i t at I t kK ve, about 1875, 
Ter S Ir 177,000 shares of 
s ( s the Ministry of the day 
t S iN aving tothe English Gov 
I ‘ nee of getting the 
shares for ¢ 0). What a bargain 
the stme irned out was shown 
in a sper by Mr. Goschen in 1891: the 
Gover nt had got 5 per cent. on its 
y evel ear, and meanwhile the 
value of the stock had so increased that, 
f rate of advance kept on till 1894, 
the whole « ld be sold for $95,000,000 
r r profit of $75,000,000 on the ope 
vas ! than enough, as Mr. 
(5 en p nted out, to meet all the loans 
for tl stablishment of all of Eng 
tior 
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THE HAWAIIAN FIASCO. 


Mr. Harrison’s Administration has enter- 
ed upon its last week with the certainty 
that failure will overtake its final effort to 
divert attention from the general gloom 
and feebleness of its expiring hours. It is 
agreed on all hands that there will be no 
snap annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Every day’s delay has weakened the 
treaty before the people and the Senate, 
until now, according to Senator Petti- 
grew, not more than one-third of the Se- 
nate is in favor of annexation. This 
was inevitable after the original failure 
to put the treaty through under the Jingo 
whip and spur. The only semblance of 
arguments originally advanced in favor of 
annexation consisted of vague appeals to 
national glory and hostility to England. 
But England has shown a most provoking 
indifference to the whole affair, and as the 
glory was mostly to be won from vexing 
and triumphing over her, her calm urcon- 
cern has robbed the enterprise of all its 
glamour. The assured failure of the pre- 
cipitate treaty is accepted with perfect 
satisfaction by the country at large. 

Some belated reasons have, indeed, been 
brought forward, as the giory and Eng- 
land-hating argument has fallen into evi- 
dent collapse, but they will not bear exa- 
mination. Senator Moigan, for example, 
left behind him as he sailed for Europe on 
Saturday the opinion that annexation 
meant the immediate doubling or quadru- 
pling of our trade in the Pacific. He did 
not attempt to show how such a result was 
to come about, and unfortunately he is now 
on the high seas, beyond the reach of curi- 
ous questions. If he were only at hand, we 
should press him toexplain how annexation 
would enable us to sell a si’ gle dollar’s 
worth to any country on earth which we 
cannot now sell, or buy a dollar’s worth 
which we cannot now buy. Certainly the 
doubling of trade would not take place 
in the Islands themselves, as we now 
have a practical monopoly of their com- 
merce and are certain to retain it in 
the future. And we do not believe that 
the American flag in the middle of the 
Pacific will make American goods either 
any cheaper or any more desirable to the 
inhabitants of Australia or China and 
Japan, or will lower freight charges or do 
apy of the other things that create a 
foreign market. Charles Lever has a 
character in one of his novels who is said 
to be very ‘‘’cute in thrade,” but he could 
not have been a circumstance to the man 
who could quadruple our trade by annex- 
ing some islands that would prove a seri- 
ous drain on our Treasury, as well as fur 
nish us problems of government which we 
have no experience to enable us to solve. 

What may be called the politico-naval 
argument receives endorsement in the 
March Forum from the pen of so weighty 
an authority as Capt. A. T. Mahan. He 
writes almost purely as a naval tactician, 
and makes out the Hawaiian Islands to be 
of great strategical importance, supposing 
a naval war of tremendous proportions 





were to break out. All this may freely be 
admitted without allowing it to be a rea- 
son of any force whatever in favor of an- 
nexation. In the first place, it would be 
a departure from all that is traditional, 
and all that is best or necessary, in the 
policy of this country to make any plans 
whatever for such a contingency as Capt. 
Mahan contemplates. If the question 
were fairly to be put before the people 
whether they desired to embark upon the 
vast expenditures and cultivation of a 
warlike spirit involved in making the 
United States a naval Power of the first 
rank, it would be answered in a negative 
like the voice of many waters. Then, asa 
matter of fact, whatever privileges we 
may desire in the way of a coaling station 
or naval stores on the Sandwich Islands, 
we either have now at our disposal or can 
have for the asking. 

The truth is, that Capt. Mahan’s argu- 
ment, like so many others, is advanced in 
favor of annexation when all the real ad- 
vantages it aims at can be as fully and 
more safely obtained in other ways. Every- | 
thing that can be said of the importance of 
our having a predominating influence on 
the Hawaiian Islands is urged as if it 
were conclusive for annexation; in fact, 
it is wholly certain that we shall have a 
predominating influence there if things go 
on as they are,or if we assume a simple pro- 
tectorate. If, by the latter method, we 
can get all the advantages, with few or none 
of the tremendous drawbacks of annexa- 
tion, why rush headlong into so grave an 
experiment? Happily, the good sense of 
the country has made itself felt in the Se- 
nate, and itis now settled that the Hawaii- 
an question will receive the deliberate 
consideration which its gravity merits. 

President Harrison should have foreseen 
all this and spared himself and his party 
the popular rebuke which his undignified 
haste has called out. If Gen. Grant was 
not able, at the height of his power, to 
put the San Domingo treaty through the 
Senate, it was more than audacious for Mr. 
Harrison to try to annex off-hand a group 
of islands which are not nearly so valuable 
as San Domingo in either oa agree cag 
area or resources or proximity to this 
country. It was idle for him to think to 
bend the bow of Ulysses. What he might 
have given his mind and his time to was the 
financial condition of the country, which 
his Administration has made so critical 
He might have listened to those Republi- 
can papers which have been urging him 
to send in a forcible message on the finan- 
ces calling for prompt action. In that way 
he would have made it possible to say of 
him that nothing in his Administration 
became him like the leaving of it. But to 
let the Treasury drift into bankruptcy, 
and spend his last week of office in an at- 
tempt to put through a treaty which was 
discredited from the first by the manner 
of its negotiation, is far from being fitted 
to strike the popular imagination. What- 





ever of mock-heroic there might have 
been in President Harrison’s attitude if he 


had succeeded, becomes petty enough with 
his flat failure. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 


NEARLY every maritime Power finds from 
time to time that the administration of its 
navy isa task fraught with difficulties, 
and our experience has formed no ex- 
ception to the rule. There is no depart- 
ment of the Government in which bad 
administration is so likely to be perpetu- 
ated as in that of the navy, because there 
is none about which the public at large is 
so unqualified to judge. Ifthe mail ser- 
vice is inefficient; if ofiicers of the Trea 
sury Department fail in their duty; if the 
customs are not collected; if the affairs of 
the interior are conducted without any 
definable policy, the public soon finds 
it out, and demands a remedy in tones 
which are sure to be heard. But nearly 
all the operations of the Navy Depart- 
ment can be conducted in the most 
extravagant way, year after year, with- 
‘out the public knowing much about it. 
Again, if a new Secretary, on his advent 
into office, looks at the Navy Register, 
he will find that there are twelve hun- 
dred or more commissioned officers on the 
navy list, all highly educated men, whose 
duties aid qualifications are of so techni 
cal acharacter that he must find it difti- 
cult to pass an independent judgment up- 
on them. Going into details, he will soon 
find that these officers have no permanent 
field of duty prescribed by law or regula- 
tions, and that it therefore devolves upon 
him to determine what each shall do. 
About half of the line ofticers of the navy, 
in fact, are constantly engaged in one of 
a hundred fields of duty, too varied to be 
enumerated, determined wholly by the 
will of the Secretary for the time be- 
ing. Hence it is impossible to frame 
any general code of regulations which 
shall govern the officer in all these va- 
ried fields. In the War Department, 
the army regulations have been grow- 
ing generation after generation, and an 
officer is so habituated to them that his 
first thought on taking any new com- 
mand is to see that proper regulations 
are devised and enforced. But should a 
naval commanding officer contract any 
such habit, except on board ship, his ef- 
forts would result in failure. 

It is needless to say that a Secretary of 
the Navy, especially a new one, must de- 
pend very largely upon the opinions of 
others in judging of the duty which his 
Department should undertake and the 
functions it should perform. If naval 
officers in general have a bias, we may 
expect to see it reflected in the opi- 
nions and policy of their head. It does 
not require very profound study to see 
that at least a strong tendency towards 
such a bias must grow out of our mo- 
dern system of naval education. In 
former times, a young man became an 
officer of the navy because of a strong 
taste for a sea life ; even a taste for a rov- 
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ing life 
case is now very different. When a boy 
member of Congress, it is without any re- 
spect to his love for the sea; ina large 


ras not a disqualification. The | 


The Nation. 


memories to need description. It will suf 


| fice to say that Mr. Robeson left the De- 
is nominated to the Naval Academy by a | 


partment a collection of eight nearly in- 


| dependent bureaus, without any adequate 


| control by the central power. 


majority of cases it would be impossible | 


such 
have 


to apply any test, for most of 
the nominees never been on the 
ocean long enough to know whether they 
would like it or not. To an educated man, 
accustomed to the refinements of a home, 


but few attractions. We must not, there- 
fore, be surprised if sea duty is looked up- 
on by a naval ofticer as the most unplea- 
sant to which he can be assigned, and 
from which he would gladly escape were 


The con- 
trol of employment in the navy-yards by 
political bosses, and the repairing of ships 
without any one knowing exactly why, 
were among the familiar results of this ab 


| sence of system, which itself naturally 
| grew out of the theory that the Depart 
the quarters of a man-of-war can have | 


| the 


it not for the exigencies of the service to | 


There is no regulation 
requiring sea service, except in some of 


which he belongs. 


the lower grades; nothing to prevent a | 


*~man passing from lieutenant to admiral 
without ever seeing a ship, except the 
prejudice of an examining board, which 
would not, in such a case, be satisfied 
of the professional qualifications of the 
seeker for promotion. Thus arises a ten- 
dency on the part of the navy to make 
as many shore places as possible for its 
officers; and this again leads to an exer- 


tion of political influence very liable to | 


endanger the integrity of the service. 

Here we find a feature which is, we be- 
lieve, peculiar to the American Navy. Its 
oflicers are organized into two associa 
tions, each having its paid attorney, to 
promote its interests before Congress and 
the Department. The operations of these 
associations are, of course, secret. Itis a 
matter of rumor, having a more or less 
probable foundation, that they have more 
than once sought even to influence the ap- 
pointment of a Secretary of the Navy. Of 
the two, that of the line is the stronger, 
the more compact, and the more influen- 
tial. But the very existence of either is 
an anomaly which, it is safe to say, would 
not be tolerated in a military arm of any 
government but our own. 





It will be interesting to compare this | 


state of things with the well-known facts 
of history. The peculiar ideas of adminis- 
tration entertained by Gen. Grant would 
naturally be seen in their worst aspect in 
any imperfectly organized department of 


the Government. His first Secretary, 
now remembered only by the stroke 
of humor with which his selection 
was made, not only knew nothing of 


naval affairs, but was incapacitated by 
age and infirmity from learning any- 
thing about them. <A distinguished admi- 
ral was therefore detailed to show him 
what todo. Admiral Porter’s remarkable 
ability as a naval commander was rivalled 
only by his incapacity for civil adminis- 
tration; and the evils of power without 
responsibility were never more strikingly 
shown than during the brief term in which 
Mr. Secretary Borie officiated as his chief 
clerk. 

The Robeson administration, the longest 
since the civil war, is too fresh in our 


ment needed no other than a nominal 
head, and might therefore be managed by 
the politician of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Whitney was the first Secretary to 
propose a serious remedy. His plan had 
fundamental defect that, instead of 
strengthening the central power, it divid- 


| edit up in such a way that the head of the 


Department would speedily have become 
the simple executive of a board of naval 
officers. The principal change would 
have been a reduction of the number of 
bureaus from eight to five or three, and a 
wider recognition of the responsibility of 
each. More profound consideration would 
probably have led Mr. Whitney to the 
conclusion that a system which stood the 
severest of all tests in proving etticient 
during a protracted naval war, could not 
be so defective as it seemed, and that the 
administration was more at fault than 
the system itself. 

His successor never devised or laid down 
any comprehensive plan of reorganization, 
so that his views can be inferred only 
from his acts. 


been a very simple one of strengthening 


the central authority. He has correct 
ed one feature which must have 
seemed an anomaly when compared 


with other departments of the Govern- 
ment. Since 1867 the Department had 
had no Assistant Secretary. When the 
Secretary went out to lunch, he left no- 
body authorized to speak for him or to 
conduct any but purely routine business. 
Neither political influence nor personal 
favoritism could have had anything to do 
with the promotion of Mr. Soley from the 
post of Librarian to that of Assistant 
Secretary. As former Professor of Eng- 
lish Studies and International Law at the 
Naval Academy, and the author of nu 
merous works on naval education, his 
tory, and policy, as well as by practical 
experience in a subordinate position, he 
was exceptionally qualified for a place 
which required an intimate personal know 
ledge of the details of administration in 
the Department. Altogether, Mr. Tracy 
has done everything that was possible in 
the term of four years to raise the admi- 
nistration of his department from the low 
estate into which it had fallen; and we 
can wish for his successor nothing better 
than that his efforts shall meet with an 
equal measure of success. 


THE AFFAIRS OF READING. 


THE history of the Reading Railroad is one 


His policy seems to have | 


; that a 


_—_— —_— 
1 *)-) 
willing to face the actuai situation The 


reports of the company under the Presiden 
cy of Mr. Gowen form a series of pleadings 
that the future would yield profits though 
the years reviewed by him showed only 
The reorganization of IS86 was fol 
lowed by the discharge of the 


losses 
rece 
the property reverting to the stockholders 
in January, 1888. Weighed by the 
theory that the reorganization must be 
shown to be successful, the new managers 


Ivers 


down 


paid income interes’, though no such con 
tingent money ought to have been distri 
buted Mr. McLeod was President 
in ISO] that 
through newspapers and pamphlets the 


made 
January, During year 
company reiterated the story of its unfor 
tunate position in owning nearly one-half 
of all the 


mined less than one-quarter of the output 


anthracite lands, while it 
Mr. Gowen’s policy had forced upon Read 
ing the ownership of unused coal lands 
while the company's financial troubles 
had kept the market for its coal restricted, 
its rivals meanwhile building extensions 
into new Under 
the Le 


high Valley in January, 1892, was certain 


consuming territory 


these circumstances the lease of 


ly commendable 
point wl 


ties, the 


Having thus arrived at a ere 


the future revealed possibi man 
used their 
acquired strengtsa to put before the publi 

or at the truth 
about the company’s situation. But 
stead of entering a policy 
have 


agers of Reading ought to hav: 


least before themselves 


in 
upon which 
the company 


bankruptey, though at the expense of 


would saved from 
im 
mediate returns to bond and stockholders, 
these gentlemen misled the public, and 
into the belief 


net 


possibly themselves also 
permanency of earnings 
which could be won only after vears of 
effort, was achieved by virtue of the leases 

whereas the value of the leases lay only in 
the fact that they Open d the easy door to 
reform 


It is known in the coal trade that for 
many years the condition of the Reading 
mines has been below the limit of profit 


The chroni 
has always prevented 


able working lack of money 
needed improve 
ments. It was possible a vear ago for Read- 
and 
wasteful collieries, and to have made up 
that amount of coal or increased it by allow 


ing to have stopp 1 its more costly 


ing individual operators to open new mines 
on its idle lands at a royalty to the Coal and 
Iron Company. This would have given a 
net income to that company at a saving in 
expense, while tiding affairs over till such 
time as capital could be found for neces- 
sary work onits own collieries. Mr. McLeod 
acknowledges now that a good part of his 
engine and car equipment is almost worth- 
less. He ought to have made it his first care 
that his road should be in a position to do 
business and to do it economically. Of 
course, nocontingent interest ought tohave 
been paid till the company was in first-class 
condition throughout. Yeta yearago, when 
the annual report announced with a flour- 


long story of managers who have been un- ' isha surplus of $1,864,000 applicable to pay- 
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ments on first and second. preference bonds, 
partly because of an alleged saving in 
operating expenses of $724,000 brought 
about by improvements, the balance sheet 
showed an increase in debt of $3,400,000, 
contracted for new equipment which 
went in part to replace old and worn-out 
cars and engines, and which was rightly 
chargeable to operating expenses. Last 
year, as wellas this, the income interest 
declared due was purely a paper profit 
and had to be borrowed. To pay such fic- 
titious profits was suicidal. 

The defenders of the McLeod policy—if 
any such there be—may bring against this 
view the clause in the preference mort- 
gage which, it is supposed, compels a 
division of the surplus. This somewhat 
famous clause is bad as a matter of policy, 
and was doubtless inserted to please Eng- 
lish holders. The language is as follows: 
‘*The words ‘net earnings’ shall be held 
to signify the sum remaining .. . 
after deducting therefrom all the ex- 
penses of maintaining, operating, renew- 
ing, replacing, and repairing its said 
property and premises, including such 
reasonable improvements thereof and ad- 
ditions thereto as shall be necessary for 
the safe, proper, and economical operation 
of the same.” 

It is clear enough that the Reading 
managers would have been within their 
legal right in charging against earnings all 
the sums necessary to replace their worn- 
out equipment and to put the whole prop- 
erty in reasonably good condition, even 
had such replacements required all the 
contingent income dividends for years. It 
was not this clause in the preference bonds, 
brt the desire to keep up prices in the 
Street for further operations, which wreck- 
ed the Reading. The reaching out of 
the Reading group of men into New Eng- 
land could never, for commercial reasons 
alone, be successful. It seems incredible 
that any one having business capacity 
should have fixed his eyes on Boston and 
Maine and have overlooked the deplorable 
condition of affairs at home. There is the 
best authority for saying that the depart- 
mental management of the Reading is in 
great confusion, and that the long-contin- 
ued blocking of traffic or the road reflects 
severely upon the operating officers, upon 
the system or lack of system employed, 
and upon the neglect of the high officials 
to spend the necessary money and devise 
aremedy. Yet money was seemingly plenty 
for expensive terminals and other large 
projects. The public may never know the 
real condition of Reading affairs, just as the 
managers are reported not to have known 
the extent of their own floating liabilities ; 
but one thing is clear—the policy actually 
pursued could end only in disaster. The 
sole possible explanation of this unfortu- 
nate bankruptcy, which it is to be feared 
may cause investors at home and abroad 
for a time to regard all railroad companies 
with suspicion, is the determination of a 
set of Philadelphia speculators to enrich 
themselves by grasping everything. <A 
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confiding public, blind to warning facts, 
once more suffers for the folly or sins 
of others. 


THE GLADSTONIAN PROSPECTS. 
THE debate in the English House of Com- 
mons about the release of the dynamiters 
brought to a very lame and impotent con- 
clusion one of the most damaging of all the 
charges made against the Gladstone Minis. 
try after it came into office. This charge 
was—and it was made in the most open and 
truculent manner—that the Gladstonians 
had come into office under a solemn treaty 
with the Irish Home. Rulers, by which all 
the Irish dynamiters and outrage men, 
fourteen in number, were to be released as 
the price of Irish support in the House of 
Commons. This excited the utmost horror 
at Tory dinner-tables and in Tory smok- 
ing-rooms. Nobody was surprised that 
such a wicked old man as Mr. Gladstone 
should enter into such an arrangement, 
but how, people asked themselves, could 
such an austere person as John Morley and 
such a rising statesman as Mr. Asquith be 
a party to it? The Spectator mourned 
over it bitterly, and Mr. Chamberlain was 
at a loss for words to stigmatize it fitly. 

When, therefore, Mr. Morley liberated 
some of the men who had been concerned 
in a riot caused by an attempt to arrest 
a priest when leaving his church-door, in 
the midst of his congregation, and in 
which a police officer was killed, the 
Conservatives declared that the execution 
of the treaty had begun. The provocation 
in that case was great, for the priest 
was much beloved, and his arrest on Sun- 
day at his church was simply a bit of the 
unnecessary violence and brutality infused 
into criminal proceedings in Ireland for 
purposes of intimidation, as part and par- 
cel of Mr. Balfour’s policy. The liberated 
men, therefore, had undoubtedly been suf- 
ficiently punished ; it was not to their libe- 
ration per se that objection was taken, 
but to their liberation as part and parcel 
of something far worse. When, a little la- 
ter, Mr. Asquith liberated Callan and 
Daly, two outrage men, Conservative in- 
dignation reached its climax. It was 
awful, they said; something unparalleled 
in its wickedness. No British Minister 
had ever done such a thing before. But 
what else could we expect from such an 
old man as the Grand Old Man? 

At last the time came to explain, and 
Mr. Asquith has used his opportunity mer- 
cilessly. It turns out that Callan was li- 
berated under a decision of Mr. Mathews, 
his Tory predecessor, and that there was 
no proof whatever connecting Daly with 
dynamite, nor proof of any offence against 
him which everybody connected with his 
case did not consider amply punished by 
the eight and a half years’ imprisonment 
he had undergone. As regards the rest of 
the fourteen, the dynamiters proper, Mr. 
Asquith explained in a lucid speech that 
there was no intention, and never had been 
any intention, of liberating them, and that 
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so long as he was in office no mercy would 
ever be shown to offenders of this kind. 
Mr. Balfour thereupon loaded him with 
compliments, and, in behalf of himself and 
his party, withdrew and apologized for the 
injurious suspicions to which they had 
given expression touching ‘the treaty,” 
and the Ministry were enabled to resist a 
motion of Mr. Redmond, the Parnellite, in 
favor of amnesty, by a very large majori- 
ty, while nothing whatever has been heard 
of a long-threatened motion of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s about the Gweedore offenders. 

In this and other successes of a similar 
character, due to overhasty onslaughts of 
the various shades of opposition, the 
Ministry have had majorities considerably 
above the legitimate forty with which 
they took office, and which was to melt 
away, the Opposition said, as soon as Par- 
liament met. It has not melted away, and 
has apparently increased, owing partly, the 
Opposition says, to the inefficiency of their 
‘‘whips,” who do not display sufficient ac- 
tivity in bringing up their men. An- 
other explanation is that too much of the 
work of the whips has been left to Mr. 
Chamberlain and his son; and though the 
wandering Tories are very willing to ac- 
cept the support of the Chamberlain fami- 
ly in the House, they are not willing to 
be led against the enemy by them, and 
consequently do not respond readily. 
The division on the Church Disestablish- 
ment Bill for Wales showed a Govern- 
ment majority of nearly sixty. More- 
over, the two latest bye-elections prove 
that what the Spectator calls ‘‘the custom- 
ary reaction against the party in power,” 
has already been checked. The general 
result has been a considerable revival of 
Liberal confidence, anda very great abate- 
ment of Tory exaltation, and a much 
greater disposition to rely on the House of 
Lords for the defence of the Empire 
against Gladstone. The prospects now 
appear to be that the Home-Rule Bill will 
pass in the Commons without much difti- 
culty, for the closure makes the old- 
fashioned obstruction impossible, and 
Gladstone is exhibiting a youthful strength 
and vivacity amazing to both friends and 
foes. 


THE HOME-RULE BILL. 
Lonpon, February 18, 1893, 

ALL but seven years of political turmoil, co- 
ercion, and imprisonments have passed since 
Mr. Gladstone introduced his first home-rule 
scheme. On its defeat by the combined forces 
of Conservatism, Liberal-Unionism, and Irish 
Ascendancy, many confidently predicted that 
the question was finally disposed of. Lord Sa- 
lisbury’s Government would, by wise conces- 
sions to the necessities of Lrish local adminis- 
tration, remove all excuse for the demand of 
home rule, and, in any case, his advanced age 
precluded the likelihood of Mr. Gladstone be- 
ing again in a position to introduce a second 
such measure. Home rule, in fact, was dead. 

All these anticipations have been belied. The 
years have somehow passed, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intellect”remains unimpaired; his grasp 
of affairs is as vigorous, his exposition of great 
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principles as luminous as ever. 





Nay, home 
rule has escaped worse dangers seven years 
ago unforeseen. Mr. Parnell and his lieutenants 
have in the interval been tried on a charge of 
complicity with murder. The acquittal was by 
the upper classes of these countries accepted 
with reluctance. Mr. Parnell was esteemed as 
dangerous as ever until involved in the dis- 
grace of the divorce case. His former malign- 
ers then suddenly awoke to the fact that he 
was the man to bet their money on, and that, 
after all, he was a gentleman compared to those 
who abjured his leadership owing to his guilt 
and subseqnent conduct. Now, ‘ Parnellism 
and Crime” are forgotten. Mr. Pigott and 
Mr. Walter, Mr. Smith and Mr. Parnell are no 
more. The Irish Nationalist party have come 
victorious out of a contest with their former 
associates, who, in revenge for Mr. Parnell 
having destroyed himself, desired also the de- 
struction of the hopes of Ireland. Home- 
Rulers, after a fiercely contested election in 
Ireland, still form 78 per cent. of the total re- 
presentation. In Scotland and Wales 
rule continues to hold its advanced pbdsition, 
while in England its position has improved. 
Thus, on every account, was the scene in the 
House of Commons last Monday among the 
most striking ever there presented. In this as- 
sembly, the oldest and greatest deliberative body 
in the world, the mother of so many Parlia- 
ments, ennobled and strengthened by recent r¢ 
forms, Christian, Jew,and Buddhist sat together: 


home 


labor representatives, fresh from the mine, the | 
plough, and the forecastle, occupied positions | 


of perfect equality with millionaire princes; and 
men who, for participation in revolutionary 
movements, had suffered long terms of penal 
servitude, had initiated 
their indictment. Moreover, not one member 
could really be suspected of complicity in prac- 
tices such as within the past few months have 
disgraced other deliberative bodies abroad. 
You will have been already deluged with 
minute descriptions of the occasion and parti- 
culars of the bill. Mr. Gladstone based 
claim for its acceptance upon great principles, 
the necessity for real union, the impossibility 
of continuing to govern by coercion. In 1886 
we appeared at the parting of the ways, when 


sat near some who 


his 


it was necessary to decide between conceding 
local government to Ireland and maintaining 
a coercive system. At present we were in an 
advanced position on the same lines—a Con- 
servative Government with an overwhelming 
majority having meanwhile proved itself un- 
able to concede a tithe of local self-govern- 
ment, and having, moreover, for the first time 
in the unhappy relations of the countries, 
riveted upon Ireland a perpetual Coercion 
Act, a perpetual badge of her political infe 

riority and subjection. These not the 
terms on which the so-called Union was accom 
plished. More than ninety years’ experience 
had proved the impossibility of maintaining 
areal union on the present foundation. We 
must review the work of 1800, retaining and 
strengthening essentials, altering or discard- 
ing what has proved undesirable. If imperial 
unity be inviolate, so must the nationality of 
Ireland be respected. Never before have I 
heard a peroration of greater force and feeling: 


were 


t 


‘Tf this is to end the matter, I think dispas- 
sionate men would say the sooner it is ended 
the better. The sooner should we stamp and 
seal the deed which is to efface all former ani 
mosities, and open an era, as we believe, of 
— and good-will. The sooner it is done the 
etter, but there are matters which human vi- 
sion—at least my human vision—is hardly 
equal to penetrate. But for all this, i must say, 
on my own part, I never will and I never can 
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I 


r 
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be a party to bequeathing to my country a con- 
tinuance of this heritage of discord which has 
been banded down from generation to genera- 
tion, with hardly a momentary interruption 
through seven centuries—this heritage of dis 
cord and all the evils that have followed in its 
train. Sir, | wish to have no part or lot inthat 
process. It would be a misery to me if I had 
foregone or omitted in these closing vears anv 
measure possible for me to take towards uy 

holding and promoting the cause which | lx 

lieve to be the cause not of one party or one 
nation or another, but of all parties and of all 
nations inhabiting these island And to these 
nations, viewing them as I do, with all their 
vast opportunities under a living union fot 
power and happiness—to these nations, I say 

‘Let me entreat you—if it were with my latest 
breath | would entreat you—to let the dead 
bury the dead, to cast behind you every recol 
lection of bygone evils, and to cherish, to love, 
to sustain one another through all vicissitudes 
of human affairs in the times that are to 
come.’ ” 


Nation. 
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Here, indeed, was statesmanship of the high 
est order. Propositions regarding the integrity 
of the Empire and the supremacy of the [my 
rial Parliament were listened to with enthu 
siastic approval by men who had long strug 
gled against such integrity and such supremacy, 
believing them to be inconsistent with the re 
cognition of Irish nationality. Tears were in 
the eyes of some present who for vears had 
suffered the severest forms of penal servituds 
in the attempt to establish an independent Lrish 
republic. 

The bill will, I confidently anticipate, 
the sober judgment of the Irish people and 
True, 
it means not separation, but closer, more living; 
the United the 
Young Lrelanders, and the Fenians sought sepa 


Satistv 
meet the support of their representatives 


union; and yet Irishmen, 
ration, because to them appeared impossible 
the attainment of Irish self-government on any 

he 
tion 


Constitution 


t 


other terms. True, it means no repeal of 
l of that 
which Grattan and the patriots of 17S2 declared 
of Ireland, 
alone 


nion, no restoration 


essential to the dignity and 


whose reéstablishment O'Connell's ef 


forts, during the memorable Repeal struggle, 
Yet the measure satisfies the 


were directed. 


wide 


aspirations of men who look back with } 
on their own and their forerunners’ stand for 


separation and repeal. Modern greater en 
lightenment, with Mr. Gladstone as its expo 
nent, enables the Irish people to accept such a 


settlement without in any way dissociating 
yorer] 
igyvies 


ti 


themselves in sentiment from past strt 
‘The thoughts of men have widened with the 
suns.” A constitution better 
than that of 17$2, and a wider nationality than 


that striven for by Tene and Emmet, opens be 


process of the 
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fore us, 


theeting 


Actual participation in the affairs of 
Parliament has had tw 
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apparently cor 

















effects on the Irish members, and through 
them on the people they represent. We have 
come to realize the extent to which the highest 
dignity and happiness of Ireland are bx 
with and forma part of those of th 
and the possibilities of influen i usefulness 
in world-wide affairs from which we should tx 
excluded under a narrower form of nationality 
Many of us have learned even totake a certair 
pride in the traditions and institutions of the 
Imper Par nt. On 
are by rly i daily exper 
vil ever that thi 

apa ble rislating for thé 

ur own try. Mr. G 
strikes chor ringing these apparently con 
flicting te cies of thought into unison 

The opposition, so far as it has developed, is 
being put fort the narrowest lines and 
without any great guiding principles. Ar- 


upon the measure leading to the 

















disintegration of the Empire are not likely to 
prevail, since the | entres i tirn than 
ever all that holds the Empire t ther in the 
Imperial Parliament Arguments based on its 
meanin eye al of tl i ire not likelv & 
prevail, when all the dangers ible save 
reignty wl endered the U1 nD ure be 
fore 1800 are sp provided against As 
to fears of t Press = in Ire 
land, it is provided agai by a proposed Uy 
per chamber to be ¢ ted by t en ties 
moreover, a vet pon trish visiat would 
rest with t 8B sh Mi Mr. Ralfour's 
speech was essentially poor and narrow He 
showed the spit that animated himself and 
his party whet th wht vy his scheme t 
local ¢ t ! oT leclared it 
was en Ww to doa stupid t that had 
been done before than a wi that had t 
been done be His bearin exgarding this 
proposal for re ul i bef Wweon thts 
which |} e neve tiene reallv u wi, ts is 
trated by 1 tats nt that ~t rela 
tions between the t ‘ 1 t tar 
desired, and by tl is tion that 
great States a! t lav tbwtt 
con iliati l t ‘ ! { ~ walle 
ones Mr. ¢ nt it Vas ny 
formidable spece! t tyes . 
four days’ deba wi We Nt Clad 
stone's Introd »and M BS " 
ciation of the b Mi \ Mr. Sext 
Mr. Blah und Mr. M t t 
we ba ticnst et . o I Was 
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of the lrish Chief S 
But in es , ne 
f Iris slat uy wel Is 
trv. h rable gentiom t et that 
there is n as why ¥ amd great . 
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ness of all th wl ‘ \ re 
ments Ag . st X t ~ ips 
smd by t rhe } Mi 
Courtney, bave dw s hat 
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if ne will ne a t. W » | last 
tood at this box t wak «Rule Bill, I 
warned the H that if ed that b 
as they did, they : t k that the Iris 
sphinx would vat acs andimn ints 
ly t fro it prophecy has 

n It is ast tasit Was seven 
\ ars uw It is I ve as firmly 
now as | belies that we shall th 
niv ex se this s tinh i and tx 
tween Lreland and gla it I ask this 
House t wus t . 
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I Ti rT, ¥ f anew gal 
he l d, that it would 
prov ve st passe ver in silence 
L i uly alleries and far 
tin t to show m But now that the 
Grafton, as it is called is. after many delays, 
prepared its first exhibits it promises to 
exert such a heal nfluence in the English 

tw 1 that it es to be altogether ig 
nored 

it is not that it seems to offer a refuge 
to men whose individuality bars the gates of 
the Rov Academy against them—it is worth 
n g that only two Academicians, Mr. Watts 
and Mr. Orchardson, are among its contribu 
tors; this, after all, was nominally the object 
of both the Grosvenor and the New Galleries, 
and, really. of the New English Art Club. But 
the Grafton presents two special features 
which distinguish it from all other galleries, 


and which, if the directors persevere as they 
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have begun, will make it a powerful factor for 
good. These features are the prominence 
given to modern Continental painters who are 
recognized as masters by all true artists, and 
the large space reserved for the younger 
Scotchmen, or the Glasgow school, who are 
honored and praised whenever they exhibit 
abroad, but who are practically unknown at 
home. 

To discuss, or describe, the canvases exhibit- 
ed by foreign artists would here be more than 
useless. In the first place, many—as, for in- 
stance, the pastels by Degas, the studies of a 
girl by Louis Picard, which were the glory of 
last year’s Champ-de-Mars, the mystical flights 
and tiny landscapes by Khnopff, the technical 
wonders by Segantini—have either been seen 
elsewhere too recently or would require a chap- 
ter to themselves; while, on the other hand, the 
examples selected hardly do justice to men 
like Alfred Stevens and Besnard, Roll and Ger- 
vex, Uhde and Liebermann, Thaulow and 
Zorn. And, in the second place, it is not so 
much the merit of individual works which is 
now notable, as the collective presence of 
these men in a London gallery—an English un- 
derstudy, as it were, of the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts. Indeed, so closely has the Champ-de- 
Mars been followed that Americans, like Dan- 
nat and Melchers, hitherto unrepresented in 
London, have been included among the foreign 
contributors. It is true that an occasional 
Degas, an occasional Khnopff, an occasional 
Von Uhde has been seen in other London 
shows; but never hitherto have such a number 
of the men who have revolutionized art on the 
Continent been gathered together in a large 
and fashionable English gallery. The bewil- 
derment of the older generation of critics on 
press day, the hopeless inadequacy of the ma- 
jority of criticisms published in the big Lon- 
don dailies the next morning, were proofs, if 
proofs were needed, of the startling revelation 
their methods seem to the average English- 
man. Now that the much-hated, much-dreaded 
French art—for in England all Continental 
work belongs under this heading—has appeared 
in an English stronghold, one waits curiously 
to see what effect, if any, it may have on the 
English artist. 

I have no intention to enter more into detail 
about the many paintings that come from 
Glasgow; I want rather to record the fact 
that, at last, the painters have received in 
London the recognition which is their due. 
They represent all that is best and healthiest 
and strongest in contemporary British art, but 
it has been well-nigh impossible for them to 
find a London gallery in which to show their 
work. In America I fancy even their names 
are not known. Strange as it may seem, Glas- 
gow, of all towns, has produced by far the 
most artistic modern school in Great Britain. 
Probably it was because of the absence of ar- 
tistic atmosphere in that commercial city, un- 
til the coming of these younger men, that they, 
in their student days, went to Paris. When 
they returned, their work was distinguished, 
not only by the influence of French art, but by 
an unmistakable character of itsown. The few 
who saw their pictures could not fail to appre- 
ciate their importance. But the great thing 
was to get them seen by the many. At the 
last exhibition, given at the Grosvenor, when 
some novelty was needed to take the places of 
Burne-Jones and his followers, who had just 
seceded to the New Gallery, the Glasgow men 
were introduced, but not by any means ade- 
quately, to the English public. The next year 
the Grosvenor was closed, and they were adrift 
again. Several of them had exhibited with 





the New English Art Club, but the growing 
determination of a little inner group to run 
that Club for their own benefit gradually 
alienated the Scotchmen. Once Guthrie's pas- 
tels were hung at Dowdeswell’s; later, Lavery 
had a one-man show at Goupil’s. But it was 
not until I went to the International Exhibi- 
tion at Munich, in the summer of 1891, that I 
had a chance to see a fairly representative col- 
lection of their work. There was then no pos- 
sibility of ignoring or underrating its force 
and originality. Thanks to them, the British 
rooms were much the most striking and the 
most interesting in a show to which many of 
the leading Frenchmen and Germans, Ameri- 
cans and Scandinavians contributed. Their 
pictures were characterized by a technical 
vigor, an individuality and freshness of obser- 
vation, and a glory of color not often rival- 
led in modern times, and seldom surpassed. 
And these are the qualities which now give 
distinction to the canvases hung in the Graf- 
ton, which are to be found in the portraits of 
Guthrie (unfortunately not in the most ambi- 
tious) and Lavery and Melville; in the land- 
scapes of Paterson and Walton, and again of 
Melville; in the more frankly decorative ar- 
rangements of Roche and Hornel and Henry. 
None of them seems to lose sight of the fact 
that the chief end of picture-making is decora- 
tion, but, of all, the three last named are those 
who most excel as decorators. I can never see 
the daring, dexterous experiments in brilliant 
searlets and golds by Hornel and Henry, the 
more refined and subtle harmonies in pale 
blues and greens and grays by Roche, without 
wishing that, like Veronese in Venice of old, 
like Puvis in Paris to-day, they were given the 
chance to carry out their designs on large wall 
spaces, in palace or cathedral, in town hall or 
museum. I do not know if the Glasgow men 
are sending to Chicago, but if they are, I am 
certain that they will make a sensation there, 
as they did in Munich. 

It is only to point out these two novel and 
promising features at the Grafton Gallery that 
I have written. Otherwise, I must have men- 
tioned at once the stately, beautiful Lady Meux, 
an arrangement in black and silver, by Whist- 
ler, the lovely little harmony in yellow and 
white by Albert Moore, and a dozen and more 
sketches and studies and landscapes by some of 
the younger Englishmen. But even to refer 
merely to the good would be misleading. To 
give a fair idea of the new gallery, it must be 
admitted that its first exhibition has its draw- 
backs as well as its merits. Despite the promi- 
nence allowed to Scotchmen and foreigners of 
note, plenty of room has been made for medio- 
crities. Beside a Whistler is placed a Shannon; 
beneath an exquisite little Khnopff, a David 
Murray; an Orrock hangs unabashed between 
two Picards. Clearly, the directors can still 
sympathize with conventional commonplace as 
fully as with artistic originality. It looks al- 
most as if they wished to test the public and 
see which will pay, before committing them- 
selves to a definite policy. It is for this reason 
that already one begins to look forward anx- 
iously to their second exhibition. N.N. 








Correspondence. 
“SLATES,” BUT NO VACANCIES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Nothing could better prove Mr. Cleve- 


land’s evident intention to disregard the old 
‘‘war-horse,” and to appeal to the people at 
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large, in the hope of drawing to his party fresh 
strength, than his Cabinet and the manner of 
its announcement. It leaves no doubt that he 
feels no longer the need of compromising with 
the politicians. He never did compromise on 
the silver question; he never did compromise 
on the pension question; he soon ceased to com 
promise on the tariff question; may we not 
hope that he can now cease to do so on the 
question of the ‘‘ offices,” and that he may treat 
both incumbent and applicant ona simple busi- 
ness basis? Senator Pugh mournfully, yet 
strongly, suspects that such is to be the case; 
let us hope that time may justify the wisdom 
of his prediction by the confirmation of his 
worst fears. Certain it is that, if the Presi 
dent fails to maintain consistently the spirit of 
civil-service reform, many terms must elapse 
before we can hope to have another Executive 
so favorably situated to resist party pressure. 
One can imagine how, in the event that va- 
cancies occur only where adequate cause is 
found, the lower jaws of sundry Kentucky pa- 
triots willdrop. From the Commissionership 
of theeInternal Revenue down to the Louis- 
ville and probably other post-offices, newspa- 
pers and applicants have saved Mr. Cleveland 
the trouble of consideration. Taking it for 
granted that, sooner or later, wholesale changes 
will be made, ‘‘slates” have been arranged in 
which all conflicting ‘‘ claims” have been nice- 
ly adjusted. We know who is to be Marshal, 
District Attorney, Collector, Postmaster. The 
wires are evidently being laid with scrupulous 
care. But it occurs to me that Mr. Cleveland 
has manifested some impatience with those 
who have tried to do his thinking for him. 
Perhaps he may see no reason to make any 
changes at all. It pains me to think how, in 
that case, all these ‘‘ original Cleveland men” 
may feel the sting of a President’s and a re- 
publie’s ingratitude! A. F. 


LOUISVILLE, February 25, 1893. 





MAY THE PRESIDENT SUSPEND THE 
OPERATION OF THE SILVER-PUR- 


CHASE ACT? 

To THE Epitor oF THE NaTIoNn: 

Sir: It is generally believed that no relief to 
the monetary situation can be expected from 
the present Congress. Can any benefit be de- 
rived by calling an extra session of the new 
Congress? If an extra session be called, a 
mongrel crowd of Democrats, Republicans, and 
Populists will assemble in Washington. The 
House will be without a Speaker, and with a 
large number of new members lacking legisla- 
tive experience, each one ready to air his own 
new-fangled notions on the finances and the 
tariff. Among the Democrats there would be 
a number of cld members who have feelings 
antagonistic to the mcoming Administration, 
and these sentiments would possibly be shared 
by some of the new members. It would be 
bedlam let loose, from which the people might 
well pray to be delivered. 

In the meantime, if an extra session is not 
called, what is to be done in the long interval 
between March 4 and the first Monday in 
December? Can there be any question that 
the President, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, has the power to suspend the month- 
ly purchases of silver if the public welfare de- 
mands it? As the crisis is not as serious, so 
the assumption of power would not be as great, 
as when Lincoln, at the beginning of the civil 
war, called out 75,000 militia for the defence of 
the capital, or evhen, as a war measure, he 
issued his emancipation proclamation. Such 
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an assumption of power would not be as great 
as that of Jefferson when he negotiated the 
purchase of Louisiana, or when Jackson re- 
moved the Government deposits from the 
Bank of the United States. All these extra 
constitutional acts on the part of the Execu- 
tive were not only commended by the people, 
but afterwards approved by Congress. 

But it seems to me that it would not be ne- 
cessary for the President-elect to assume such 
responsibility as in the instances mentioned. 
The sc-called Sherman Law entails upon the 
Executive Department the necessity of main 
taining the parity between silver and gold. 
What if this parity cannot be maintained ? In 
this event, which is bound to happen if silver 
inflation is continued, would it not be lawful 
and right, and therefore the duty of the Exe 
cutive, to suspend the operation of the act, to 
prevent a financial crash? Would not such 
suspension meet the approval not only of the 
capitalist, but of every man, woman, and child 
who had a penny in a savings bank or an inte- 
rest in a life-insurance policy’ If the so-called 
Sherman Law be construed with the Resump- 
tion Act of 1875, the Executive is required not 
only to maintain the parity of gold and silver, 
but specie payments; and a depreciated note 
circulation based on silver bullion does not 
meet the requirements of these two acts. 

Yours respectfully, 
TALBOT J. ALBERT. 

BALTIMORE, February 23, 1893. 


{Without considering now the Presi 
dent’s power to suspend the Silver Law, it 
is manifestly his duty to exhaust all his 
certain powers before exercising doubtful 
ones. In the former category is the power 
to issue bonds under the Act of 1875 if 
necessary, in order to continue specie pay- 
ments, which under the Act of 1890 are 
gold payments.—Ep. Nation | 





A PROBLEM IN STATISTICS. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 


> 


Sir: The census of 1880 returned 6,679,943 
persons of foreign birth resident in the United 
States. From 180 to 1890 there arrived 5,246,- 
613 immigrants. The two together make 11,- 
926,556. The number of foreign-born persons 
returned at the eleventh census was 9,249,547, 
showing a deficiency of 2,677,009 compared 
with the foreign-born of 1880 plus the immi- 
gration of the decade. How shall we account 
for this apparent deficiency ” 

There was, in the first place, some emigration 
of foreign-born persons. The Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Treasury Department gives, in its 
annual report, a return of the total number of 
departures from the seaports of the United 
States, without distinguishing, however, be- 
tween United States citizens going abroad, 
foreigners (travellers) going home, and bona- 
fide emigrants. All we can do, therefore, is to 
subtract from the total number of passengers 
arrived the total number of passengers depart- 
ed and regard this as the net immigration 
Under the consideration that the United States 
citizens going abroad and the foreigners tra- 
velling here will sooner or later figure in both 
the arrivals and departures, the excess would 
represent the net gain to the population of the 
United States for a series of years, although 
the figures for any single year might not be 
correct. By this method the net immigration 
for the decade would be reduced to 4,414,237 
and the deficiency to 1,544,733. 


The Nation. 


In the second place, we must allow for the 


deaths among the foreign-born of 1880 duri ig 
the decade and among the immicrants from 
the time of their arrival to 1800. T have taken 
a death-rate of fifteen per one thousand, which, 
considering the large number aduits among 
the foreign-born and especially among the im 
migrants, is greater than the death 


rate as 
signed in 1880 to the whole population. Using 
this death-rate, we find that the foreign-born 
of 1880 and the immigrants should have been 
represented in) 1890) by 0,825,727 survivors, 
showing a deficit of only 576,180. — It is neces 
sary to add to this the immigration from 
Canada, which is not included in the Treasury 
tables after July 1, 1585. The Report (ISR, p 
, 


S62) quotes from Canadian sources the numb 
of immigrants passing through Canada en 
route for the United States for each vear since 
Iss5. During the five years from July 1, 1885, 
to July 1, 1890, they numbered 879,942, and, al 
lowing the same mortality as before, in IS8v0 
there should have been 368,186 survivors. Add 
ing these to the deficit of 576,180, we have (44, 
366 unaccounted for. 

Now, there are four ways of accounting for 
this deficit: (1) the emigration is larger than 
we have allowed for; (2) our assumed death 
rate is too low; (3) foreign-born persons may 
have returned themselves as native-born in 
the census; (4) the enumeration of the peopl 
at the eleventh census may have been defe« 
tive. The establishment of any or all of 
these four causes would give rise to reflections 
of considerable sociological interest and not 
without political importance. Hoping to 
receive some suggestions from the readers of 
the Nation on these points, I have the honor 
to be, your obedient servant, 

RICHMOND Mayo-Smiru 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YorK, February 23, 18 


MR. BONSAL IN MOROCCO 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION 

Sir: In a criticism of a book entitled * M 
rocco As It Is,’ of which I am the author, vour 
reviewer feels called upon to make two or three 
charges of an entirely personal nature which, 
as they are quite beyond the pale of legitimate 
criticism, I feel called upon to answer 

First, your reviewer expresses grave doubts 
as to my trustworthiness, and says that I have 


no one but myself to blame for thisimpression, 





because on page 216 I unblushingly admit hav 
ing deceived and mystified my Moorish ser 
vants. The insinuation of your reviewer 
would seem to be that a man who deceives his 
own servants, even when they are reliable and 
‘trustworthy ~ Moors, cannot expect to in 
spire confidence in the great American pubhe, 
or in the breast of such a very superior person 


as vour reviewer undoubtedly is 





The facts are these, and they are fulh 
plained on page 216 of the volume to which 
your reviewer refers. Mr. Chanier and myself 
left Fez July last for Tanvier We bad had 
difticulties with the Bashaw and with the Ber 
bers of the Ait-Atta tribe 


in the bazaars that they w 





reach the sea-coast alive 


from Fez, our muleteers and servants mutinied. 
refusing t tinue the ney, riding twen 
tv hours a day, merely te save our lives, for 


which they naturally cared very little. it was 
only by making these men believe that thei: 


wn precious skins were in danger that we 





i in ir ng them t ontinue the 
urney at a pace secured us from pur 





traction which I now ask 


The facts are as follows 


ome four davs later. If this is the onlw thing 


your reviewer can advance to support) this 
charge of untrustworthiness, [| am sure that 


you will accord me that reparation and m 


} 

On another verv trivial incident vour nm 
Viewer hangs the heavy indictment of ** rowdy 
ism" and ** oovish, foolish action,” ete, ets 
The guards of the 
Akbet Sha gute in Fer, who had on several 
casions during the preceeding weeks been most 
insolent in their behavior to Christians, refuses 
one night to open the gates and allow me to re 
turn to my camy It was not vet midnight 


and the hour by law for el 





ing the inner gates 
f the city, of which the Akbet Sha is one, was 
ne A. M Now it is true, as vour reviewe! 


states, that when these men or cuards refusetl 


to open the ites to me and made use of lan 
uage insulting to my race and te mv religion 
l om pelle 1 them te yen tl ates: by sore 
what forcible measures. It is true that in d 


ing so Ll caught hold of the Caid in« 
the vate by the ear, and even held my pistol te 
his temple and your rev ewer ites Correctly 
that “the Caid was an old man 
Sinuation of cowardice which he 


mitigated by the facts, which must have been 


to his knowledge, if he read t paragraph 
from which he made t citation: the Caid in 
command, though an old man, was fully armed 
and surrounded by some dogen soldiers all 


armned with Winchester ritles, and I bad wit! 


me only a negro beov It was only becaus: 
these gentlemen kept pointing their guns at 
me in a most alarming manner that I finally 
took the somewhat energet stems above dk 
seribed, which finally resulted in the gates tx 
ng opened 


¢ Suita 

ani of th a 
eortect ‘ ui 
tof the city 
the danger t 
the indignities 





f five thousand 
tollars Spanis! This offer was made bv the 
Grand Vizier through the British Minister, and 


record. When this offer 





ultan sent Mr. Chanler and 
myself a letter of apology. and offered to in 
flict anv pul shment w night devise uypx n the 
outs keepers i) tl eipt f this letter of 
apology, We ex Sse r willingness to let 


the incident drop, and the Sultan, pleased at 
what he chose to call our generosity, presented 
Mr.Chanler and myself with Shereefian swords, 
an honor rarely accorded to any but ambassa- 
lors of the first rank with whom his Saintly 
Majesty is well pleased. At the presentation 
f these swords by the Sultan's Vizier, Sir 
Charlies Euan Smith, the British Minister, 
stated that our action in refusing the mone- 
tary compensation which is unhappily so usual 
Morocco, and yet in insisting upon and ob 
taining every right and privilege guaranteed 
us by treaty, had done more to heighten the 
respect of the Moors for Christians than any- 
thing that had happened in Morocco during 
the past ten vears; and a despatch in this ap- 
preciative sense Was sent by him to Lord Salis- 
bury and by the latter forwarded to our State 
Department, where it is now on file. Further 
more, the United States Consul at Tangier was 
authorized to convey to Mr. Chanler and my 
self the compliments of the Secretary of State, 
and his congratulations upon our attitude 
throughout our troubles in Fez, and upon the 
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honorable terms upon which the incident was 
closed, I imagine, also, that this despatch is a 
matter of public record, as our Consul-General 
was kind enough to forward me to London a 
copy of the original. 

The incident at the gate and my encounter 
with the Ait-Atta Berbers were matters of such 
little importance that I would not have men- 
tioned them in my book had not the newspa- 
per correspondents in Tangier, especially Reu- 
ter’s agent there, telegraphed all over the 
world various and varied accounts of the inci- 
dent, all agreeing, however, upon one main 
feature, namely, that Mr. Chanler and I had 
been killed. 

In regard to “purloining books” from the 
Kairouin Library, your reviewer does not actu- 
ally misrepresent; he merely places the matter 
in a false and unfair light. It is quite true 
that Sir Charles Euan Smith, Col. Hallam 
Parr, as well as I myself, purchased books 
from the Tholba (cr students) which had un- 
doubtedly been stolen from the library. Our 
reasons for so doing—or at least mine—were a 
wish to save, if possible, one or two of these 
valuable volumes from the destruction which 
inevitably awaits them in the troublous times 
that are coming for Morocco, Perhaps, also, 
we were all desirous of showing that M. Tissot 
and M. de la Martiniére (and it is to these gen- 
tlemen I suppose your critic refers when he 
speaks of the ‘‘more competent writers on Mo- 
rocco”) were mistaken in saying that there is 
not left a single volume in the crypt of the 
sacred mosque. The members of the British 

' mission intended to present their volumes they 
had obtained in this manner to the British 
Museum, and during the few weeks I have been 
back in America, I have endeavored to find 
out where the volumes that I brought back 
with me from Morocco would be most appre- 
ciated, 

The question is not merely one of the loss or 
the preservation of a few rubbishy Arabic 
chronicles—not at all. In the older books of 
travel it is clearly stated that many valuable 
classics which were saved from the burning of 
the Alexandrian Library were taken to Seville 
and from there to Fez. It has been thought 
that among these volumes would be found some 
of the missing classics, such as the lost books of 
Livy and of Euclid. Every Christian mission 
that has gone to Fez during the last century 
has been charged with the task of sifting these 
stories out. The Sultan, however, has always 
refused to allow any investigation, and has al- 
ways said pointblank that there was not a 
single book left in the library. In view of the 
volumes that we brought back from Fez this 
summer, there is now on foot a movement 
among scientific men interested in Oriental re- 
search to induce the greater Powers to present 
an identical note to the Sultan requesting him 
to permit a committee of savants to visit the 
Kairouin Library and to catalogue it. This 
request the Sultan will hardly be in a position 
to refuse, and should the investigation result in 
the discovery of some rare treasure, I think we 
will be pardoned for the somewhat indelicate 
manner in which the first volumes were ob- 
tained.— Your obedient servant, 

STEPHEN BONSAL, JR. 


Wasnineton, D. C., February 25, 1893. 








THE Library Journal announces that the ‘ Co- 
operative Index to Periodicals’ will be replaced 
by an ‘ Annual Literary Index,’ in continuation 





The Nation 


at once of ‘ Poole’s Index’ and of Fletcher's | 


newly published ‘A, L. A. Index to General 
Literature,’ of which more hereafter. 


Harper & Bros. will publish immediately the | 


Rev. John W. Chadwick's Address on George 
William Curtis before the Brooklyn Institute 
on February 22. It will be uniform with Mr. 
Curtis’s Address on Lowell given just a year 
before. 

It is hoped that the new volumes of Mr. Ed- 
ward L, Pierce’s Life of Sumner will appear 
in the course of a month or two. 

‘The Principles of History,’ from the Ger- 
man of Droysen, by President Andrews of 
Brown University, with a biography of the 
author, is about to be issued by Ginn & Co. 

Richmond, Croscup & Co., of East Seven- 
teenth Street, New York, have in press ‘ Per- 
sonal Reminiscences 1840-1890,’ by L. E. Chit- 
tenden, former Registrar of the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, editor of ‘The 
Book-Lover’s Library,” will himself contribute 
the next number of the series, entitled ‘ Lite- 
rary Blunders: A Chapter in the History of 
Human Error.’ A.C. Armstrong & Son will 
be the American publishers. 

Mr. G. Thorn Drury edits, for the pretty and 
popular series called ‘‘The Muses’ Library,” 
the ‘Poems of Edmund Waller’ (Scribners), 
with an introductory memoir. Waller, who 
lives only by a few lyrics, has not been re- 
printed of late years and had indeed passed out 
of the market of current literature; and, as his 
name is of historical interest in English letters 
and his works must therefore be consulted by 
the curious, this was a sufficient reason for the 
reissue. The text followed is practically that 
of 1686, and the memoir is an admirable and 
just account of the poet’s checkered and doubt- 
ful career, We observe that the editor dis- 
agrees with the absurd statements of Gosse in 
respect to Waller’s importance in the develop- 
ment of English verse. Two portraits, one of 
the poet and one of Lady Dorothy Sidney, 
serve as frontispieces, and at the end of the 
volume is a goodly body of explanatory notes. 

The ‘‘ modern” and partly socialistic propa- 
gandism that has made use of ‘ The Dilettante 
Library ” as a means of reaching the public is 
markedly present in the latest volume of the 
series, ‘Browning and Whitman,’ by Oscar L. 
Triggs (Macmillan). Its sub-title is ‘‘ A Study 
in Democracy,” and the matter of the book is 
a disconnected and declamatory eulogy of the 
spirit of democracy as a social force of regene- 
ration. Possibly some part of this impression 
is due to the frequent quotation of Whitman’s 
pronunciamientos, and of Carpenter’s ‘ Toward 
Democracy ’—the latter being a poetical man- 
Friday to the solitary Crusoe-genius in our 
American wilds. There is a considerable por- 
tion of the little book which is excellent, both 
in thought and in temper; but truth in it is so 
mixed with fantasy, and enthusiasm with rho- 
domontade, as to make its reading a trial to 
critical patience. The striking and original 
part consists in the fresh illustration it gives of 
the place assigned to Thoreau by the group of 
English Socialists, its true perception of the 
nature of Lowell’s democracy, and its attempt 
to associate Browning, Whitman, Wagner and 
Ibsen as independent but related expressions of 
a world-wide spirit. The author dispenses with 
form more frankly than any other critic of 
Whitman that we have observed, and the result 
is apparent in the lack of logical sequence and 
relation in his ideas. A better illustration of 
the fact that form in literature is essential and 
notaccidental, that it is inherent in the thought 
which it rationalizes and clarifies, could not be 
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asked for; but the author excuses vagueness 
| and inconsecutiveness in himself and his hero 
| by naming the literature ‘ prophetical,” and 
claiming the license of the tripod as his right. 
To read him and get at his ideas is a literary 
game of jackstraws. 

A new and revised edition of Mrs. Abby Sage 
Richardson's ‘Familiar Talks in English Lite- 
rature’ (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) proves 
the usefulness of this already frequently re- 
printed manual of literature, which aims main- 
ly to interest young readers in the greater 
authors of the past so as to lead them to read 
their works from natural curiosity and plea- 
sure. The entire field is covered to the year 
1830, and though the volume is superficial to 
the point of tenuity, so far as its facts and 
statements are concerned, its quotations are 
well selected, and it is mainly by these that 
the author means to accomplish her purpose. 
The volume belongs to the literature of the 
“select school” rather than of the college, and 
it is useful both for such education and for the 
home reading of young ladies. 

Prof. Corson’s ‘Primer of English Verse, 
chiefly in its A°sthetic and Organic Character’ 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.), seems adapted rather to 
the needs of teachers than of students, and is 
most valuable for the long lists of examples 
given of the refinements of verse melody in the 
great English poets. The reference of verse 
to feeling, as its point of origin, is made with 
too little justification and without limitation; 
such a position requires fuller explanation, 
and involves an exclusion of the intellectual 
element in art that certainly will not be uni- 
versally admitted without argument. In the 
body of the book, too, the reader feels that 
analysis of particular forms and of their com- 
binations stops short of completeness; and, in 
particular, that the element of mere style is 
not sufficiently attended to. The verse of all 
forms is made to appear too exclusively an 
affair of pause and accent, and such a theory 
will not explain why Akenside and Thomson 
failed. The most profitable analysis, alto- 
gether, is that of the value of rhyme and its 
conditioning of structure through emphasis. 
The volume is, in fact, less a ‘ primer,” in the 
sense of being a brief statement of an entire 
subject, than a preliminary and suggestive 
study that prepares the student for some more 
exhaustive and important work. 

Prof. George R. Carpenter has furnished a 
valuable aid for class-work in English compo- 
sition by revising and editing Strang’s ‘ Ex- 
ercises in English, Selected and Classified for 
Criticism or Correction’ (Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co.). It contains a large number of exam- 
ples of errors in common writing, and puts in- 
to brief space excellent material for practical 
work by young classes. Several examination 
papers are given at the end. A text-book so 
directly adapted to its purposes, with less 
waste of energy, is rarely to be met with in 
educational publications. 

Readers of Harper's who recall Mrs. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie’s papers in that magazine 
apon her father’s friends, will need no prompt- 
ing to renew their acquaintance with them in 
the volume, ‘Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Browning,’ in which they have been collected, 
with the illustrations, facsimiles, etc. (Har- 
pers). These reminiscences, partly the author’s 
own, partly obtained from her private 
friends, are models of what such revelations of 
intimate life and acquaintanceship should be ; 
they have simplicity and discretion, and they 
succeed especially in giving the atmosphere 
and sensible preseuce of the little scenes and 
incidents they depict. The paper on the Ten- 
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nysons has most charm, but those on Browning 
and Ruskin are also distinguished by strokes 
of the familiarity that does not breed con- 
tempt. Those who have become attached to 
these three masters of literary influence will 
especially be grateful to Mrs. Ritchie for act- 
ing as the intermediary of this more private 
introduction. 

Dean Swift has been much before the public 
since Forster’s Life of him was begun, and he 
holds attention seemingly without suffering 
from being too much written about. 
reer in the time of Anne makes him an excel 
lent subject for the half-literary, half-social 
series of biographies in which he is now included 
by G. P. Moriarty—*‘ Dean Swift and His Writ- 
ings, with Portraits’ (Scribners)—in a volume 
uniform with those on Horace Walpole, Mrs. 
Thrale, etc. The author does not undertake 
to furnish anything new, either in fact or in 
criticism ; 
and arranges with discretion and taste, and 
leaves the man to make his own impression. 


His ca- 


he uses the old materials, selects 


There is a noticeable lack of any attempt to 
render Swift more attractive or to excuse his 
faults; it is plain that the author is not dis- 
posed to extenuate anything in the career of 
the correspondent of women who was neither 
husband nor lover, or of the place-hunter who 
was disappointed ; his silence is significant, as 
not 
At the same time he is a con 


is also his frank admission that he will 
‘* whitewash.” 
scientious investigator, he knows his rather in- 
tricate subject, and he sets down nothing in 
Altogether, this is, perhaps, the most 
human and direct story of Swift's life that we 
have, the most useful for readers who require 
entertainment in the knowledge they get, and, 
though lacking in the condensing qualities and 
the judgments of a book like Leslie Stephen's, 
is a very serviceable volume for those who do 
not care to make a curious problem of the 
Dean's inverted intellect and heart. 

Prof. Edward Caird has collected from ma- 
gazines and reprinted from the * Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’ two volumes of essays, ‘ Literature 
and Philosophy’ (Macmillan), of unusual inte- 
rest. The 
‘* Metaphysics’ are from the ‘ Encyclopzdia,’ 
and have the qualities that should be shown in 
essays written for so special and strictly con- 
They do not 

in the sense in 


malice, 


papers on ‘‘Cartesianism” and 


submit them- 
which the 


fined a purpose. 

selves to criticism 
literary essays on Dante, Goethe, Rousseau, 
Wordsworth, and Carlyle do, though the same 
philosophical spirit is to be discerned in both 
branches of his subject. These latter essays 
consider literature from the standpoint of 
philosophy very much as Brother Azarias’s 
‘Phases of Thought and Culture’ considers it 
from the standpoint of theology. The prepos- 
session of Prof. Caird is with the dualities, the 
oppositions, which he finds, and for which he 
seeks a unification in a synthesis of philosophy 
He regards the ‘ Divine Comedy’ as the * 


, 


eu 
of the dualities of the medievalage; 
he examines Goethe with respect to his atti- 
tude to the philosophical opposition (for ex 
ample, of nature and spirit) which he encoun- 
tered; he likens Wordsworth to Rousseau,and in 
dealing with both he endeavors to define ** the 
return to nature,” and finally to set it forth as 
an impulse of the world-spirit to find 

renunciations through differences. Through 
out, the goal of the ‘‘synthesis” is never far 
off, the place of Christianity is always near to 
the point of interrogation, the social destiny of 
man and the philosophical scheme whi 
attend it are present in thought, if not ir 
The other 
philosophical, not literary; is of the matter, not 


thanasia’ 


ite i; 
AS Sii- 


h may 


the 


i 
discussion. interest, in words, 


is 


The 


Nation. 


of the form: 


IS « {f the in 
mediate issue. The volum« msequentiv, is 
for readers of philosophy, and to th will 


prove a thoughtful and valuable criticism of 


literature as a form of the expression of man’s 
spirit in progress to knowledge of itself and of 
the universe 

‘Three Generations of English Women: } 


moirs and Correspondence of Susannah Taylor, 
Sarah Austin, Lady Duff Gordon.” by 


Janet Ross, appears in a new revised and e1 


and 


larged edition (London: T. Fisher Unwin; 
York: Putnams), making a bulky volume, but 
one in which the leisurely reader will tind litth 
Of the 





to spare. three remarkable won 
whose lives are here told, the second, Sa 
Austin, the wife of the writer on jurisprude: 
had the most intellectual force, and the appre 
ciation of her by men of learning and geni 


an eloquent testimonial to the strength of her 
mind as well as to her personal influence 
career isa lesson in the possibility of the union 


of domestic fidelity and practical 


SeTV 
ordinary life with keen public interest and t] 
mental 


should be said, a person of extra: 


soundest acquirements. She was, it 


rdinary energy 


and vivacity, of physical resources in her vi 


tality which made her exceptional; but mascu 





line genius is often dependent on a sit 
of 
ability from her mother, whose daily lift 


vital force. She apparently d 
the nearness of household duties to mental en 


ployments, reminds one of old Puritan homes 


and she passed on the inheritance to het 
daughter, Lady Duff Gordon, whose biography 
if not of equal interest, is that of a live woman 


The grouping of these three lives in one volume 
makes a family history of a very instructive 
sort, especially as the other collateral members 
of the stock were talented and successful to : 
The author of the book, it 
is fourth in this line of pifted 


unusual degree. 
should be added, 
women, 

A work which 
the lover of beautiful books, 


will prove most alluring 


and which cannot 


offend the most ascetic and fastidious scholar 
is Mr. Bullen’s * Anacreon* (London: Lawrence 
& Bullen; New York: Scribners). Itisasum 
tuous offering, laid by Mr. Bullen, as he 


old memories of Rot 


fesses, on the shrine of 











sard and Herrick and Stanley and Cowley, as 
well as of those tripping Anacreontics which 
many of us found so taking and so haunting 
the days of our youth. The margins are very 
wide, the paper heavy, the inting faultless 
we notice only one misplaced accent, on pag 
D4), the illustrations charming, with assicisn 
which distils through French sources Pha 
text mostly agrees with that of Bergk, and, u 
the ode to the Grasshopper, would have bex 
made clearer by adopting his emendation f 
the unintelligible gua, line St Stanley's \ 
sions have the merit often of surpassing the 
a victory which is quite poss 
tition of ; ss and Sg 
ss if ition is il tei ft an 
= N ‘ hat the x i ~ 
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their bulk an rmilessness, of 


His 
reader, wandering 


his labors about 


The 


bris which he raised by 


sarlik and Mycenw 
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( ] ers) isa collection into one 
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t it e separate works, with impor 
ant a : | isions. It adds one more 
tt wiv i x list of short church histo 
ries W ‘ I n the half-historical, half-theo 
gical } t of view, which do little towards 
vulval y our real understanding of the true 
nature and progress of the church institution, 
Its most u il part is the last third, in which 
the istory of the churches in the United 


States is treated with considerable detail and 


with notable fairness. 
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The seventh volume of Dr. Schaff’s extended 
‘History of the Christian Church,’ ‘ The Swiss 

teformation’ (Scribners), brings the work 
down to the close of the Reformation period. 
It is now complete to that point with the ex- 
ception of volume v. reserved for the treat- 
ment of the later medizval Church from Hil- 
debrand to the Reformation. The peculiar ex- 
cellences of the former volumes are present 
here as well, A wide range of bibliographical 
reference, an encyclopedic command of the 
whole subject, familiarity with the treatment 
of controverted points, and a catholic spirit of 
fairness in presentation, have already marked 
this work as by far the most useful to the stu- 
dent who wishes to go below the surface of 
events. That the author should emancipate 
himself wholly from the German Protestant 
point of view, not to say from the limitations 
of a theological notion of historical writing, 
was not to be expected. The world of scholar- 
ship has reason to congratulate itself that he 
has been spared to finish this, plainly the part 
of his work most attractive to himself, and 
will wish him continued health to fill in the one 
gap now remaining in his great plan. 

The volume of Dr. R. 8. Storrs upon the life 
and times of St. Bernard (Scribners) was not 
made to increase our knowledge. It contains 
eight popular lectures, resting upon no pro- 
found original study and not inspiring to fur- 
ther inquiry. The point of view is conven- 
tional; there is no analysis of sources and no 
critical examination of evidence. The main 
current of the narrative rests upon Bernard’s 
own writings, taken witha naive confidence 
and without any of the caution so specially 
needed in dealing with all medizeval literature. 
The presentation is of the kind known as 
‘* brilliant,” securing its effects by a profuse 
display of the author’s well-known oratorical 
methods. It is extremely readable, and will 
doubtless do more to fix upon the general read- 
ing public of our day a picture of the typical 
man of the Middle Ages than a worthier treat- 
ment could possibly effect. 

Vol. ii, No. 2, of Delitzsch and Haupt’s 
‘ Beitriige zur Assyriologie’ (Leipzig: Hinrichs) 
contains, among other papers: The Babylonian 
Legends of Etana, Zu, etc., by E. J. Harper; 
The Relationship between Old Egyptian and 
Semitic, by F. Hommel; The Works of Jules 
Oppert (a bibliography of 366 numbers), by W. 
Muss-Arnolt; The Relation between Verbal 
and Nominal Formations in Semitic, by F. 
Philippi; The Hamitic Languages of East Afri- 
ca, by F. Preetorius. The number fully main- 
tains the high character of the ‘ Beitrige.’ 

A valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
ancient law is furnished by Bruno Meissner, in 
his ‘ Beitriige zum Altbabylonischen Privat- 
recht,’ which forms Vol. xi. of Delitzsch and 
Haupt’s ‘‘Assyriologische Bibliothek” (Leip- 





zig: Hinrichs). Over a hundred cases, dealing | 
with land, houses, slaves, money, adoption of | 


children, and marriage-relations, are given in 
the original texts, with transcription, trans- 
lation, and commentary. The old-Babylonian 
contract-tablets so far deciphered belong near 
2,000 B. c., and cover a period of about 250 
years. They exhibit a relatively high degree 
of civilization, and push the Babylonian begin- 
nings back to a much earlier time. 

The English Dialect Society have published, 
through Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
a very elaborate ‘Grammar of the Dialect of 
Windhill in the West Riding of Yorkshire,’ 
by Joseph Wright, Deputy Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Oxford, who illustrates 
his work with a series of dialect specimens, 
phonetically rendered, and a glossarial index, 





This deserves the attention of all students of 
English. The companion volume of the So- 
clety’s annual issue is part one of a ‘ Glossary 
of Words used in the County of Northumber- 
land and in the Tyneside,’ by the Rev. Oli- 
ver Heslop. It is remarkable chiefly for the 
great number of technical terms associated 
with the Newcastle coaling industry. Though 
this was Thomas Bewick’s country, he is sel- 
dom quoted among the examples of literary 
usage. We notice that shall and will are dis- 
criminated in the respective abbreviations 
Aa’ll (I will) and Aa’s (I shall); that Aln is 
sounded as Ale River, Yel Waater and Yel- 
mooth (Alnmouth), and An-nick (Alnwick); 
that the Roman castra always becomes ches- 
ter, occurring in twenty-six name-places; that 
bang=excel, bastile=workhouse, battledore= 
hornbook, dark=blind. The word clapboards is 
obsolete. Odd phrases are Cruck-yor-elbow 
(write it down, put your name to it), Cruck- 
yor-hough (sit down), and Cruck-your-thumb— 
by way of a charm against witchcraft. 

The valuable library of the celebrated Aus- 
trian encyclopedist, Dr. Constant von Wurz- 
bach, numbering over 8,000 volumes, and espe- 
cially rich in rare biographical works, is now 
offered for sale. Also, a collection of 45,000 
portraits of eminent persons of all times and 
countries, which Dr. von Wurzbach has form- 
ed during a long and laborious life, can now be 
purchased at a very reasonable price. It con- 
sists of copperplates, steel-engravings, wood- 
cuts, and drawings, some of them very rare, 
represents all the Presidents as well as many 
of the most prominent public men of the 
United States, and contains 800 portraits and 
caricatures of Prince Bismarck alone. For 
further information address R. von Wurzbach, 
Hermannstrasse 74, I., Munich, Schwabing, 
Germany. 


—The most noteworthy, though not the most 
salient, feature of President Eliot’s report on 
the state of Harvard College for 1891-92 is his 
insistence on the desirability of gaming a year 
from the academic course in favor of the post- 
graduate. The more gifted students are ac- 
complishing it in one way or another, and the 
degrees of A.B. and A.M. have been bestowed 
simultaneously; but the University authori- 
ties are not in accord as to the propriety of the 
practice. The increase of students has ex- 
ceeded 1,000 in four years, and the senior class- 
es have come to be (as appears, permanently) 
larger than the junior, owing to the number of 
graduates of other colleges who wish to get a 
polishing-off at Harvard. The increase in the 
attendance at the Law School is formidable, 
but a remedy is intimated in raising the re- 
quirements for admission. The Divinity School 
shows a feeble if not diminishing patronage, 
and the very liberality of its courses seems to 
be the direct cause. Men trained there noto- 
riously do not furnish an adequate supply for 
Unitarian pulpits, and a bid is now made for 
all sorts of theological students by proposing 
that professorships be founded representing 
several evangelical denominations. Whether 
the products of such special training would 
find places in competition with the graduates 
of the regular denominational schools may be 
doubted, as their orthodoxy would be suspect- 
ed; but the proposal is a confession that the 
present genuine university instruction in divi- 
nity needs to be bolstered up by chairs for 
teaching the truth as staked out and limited 
by sectaries. President Eliot shows that stu- 
dents admitted to the freshman (academic) 
class without Greek give a good account of 
themselves in advanced standing, and he speaks 





well of the novel experiment of bestowing 
scholarships on students before entering col- 
lege, on the recommendation of teachers. He 
is proud of the fact that the new millionaire 
universities of the Middle and Far West, and 
other colleges, have tempted in vain with high- 
er pay and higher titles ten Harvard professors 
and instructors, The examination of the state 
of secondary schools by the College Faculty 
has been organized, but no case is reported of 
its having been requested. An efficient check 
on college morals has been found in a system 
of probation, which is well set forth by the 
Dean. 


—An American volume of literary criticism 
from the Catholic point of view is a notable 
rarity; and, in addition to this extraneous in- 
terest, Brother Azarias’s ‘Phases of Thought 
and Criticism’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin «& 
Co.) affords an unusual example of the appli- 
cation to literature of standards mainly philo- 
sophical. He begins his volume with a pre- 
paratory exposition of the functions of the 
soul, and a special examination of its ways of 
thinking and truth-finding. He decides that 
the ideal in thought and the cultivation of the 
spiritual sense of the soul hold a primacy in 
the intellectual and higher life, to which it is 
the most important office of literature to min- 
ister; and, having thus made straight the path, 
with copious justification in Catholic teaching 
to support his particular definitions, he sub- 
jects to inquiry the ‘Imitation of Christ,’ the 
‘Divine Comedy,’ and ‘In Memoriam.’ The 
spirit of faith and piety that pervades and 
governs the discourse, which relates solely to 
the spiritual sense of these works, gives a prc- 
dominant religious tone to the matter, and the 
style is both expository of doctrine and exhor- 
tatory to excellence. The first two essays of 
the critical part are written con amore; the 
last, that on Tennyson’s poem, shows traces of 
the sorrow of the good over the errors of the 
excellent. The analysis, however, is firm and 
accurate, the subject is well studied, and the 
treatment is scrupulously just; there are poetic 
sympathy and much true appreciation; but, in 
the nature of the case, judgment is passed on 
theological grounds, and the poet’s errors of 
faith are pointed out with a warning voice. 
The echoes of Petrarch in the poem are pointed 
out, and this is the single purely literary fea- 
ture that need be specially mentioned. Such a 
work, starting from Catholic dogma and pro- 
ceeding on lines of. moral and intellectual inte- 
rest, has little room for the ordinary principles 
of literary criticism, and must be regarded as 
incomplete since it employs a method only par- 
tially applicable to poetry; for poetry, as other 
than a form of truth, it has no touch. But the 
highest value of literature is, no doubt, what 
this critic states it to be, and such essays as 
these, which are to be spoken of only with re- 
spect for the learning, thought, and spirit dis- 
tinguishing them, exercise an influence much 
needed in heightening the sense of dignity and 
moral power in literature, in strengthening 
our hold of its ideal elements, and in recalling 
readers to its great works. This is the service 
which the author had most at heart, and he 
honors himself and his church in doing it. 


—Among the innumerable pictures to be 
sent from England to the Chicago Exhibition 
one of the most talked about at the present mo- 
ment is the work of an American. The new 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone by Mr. J. McLure 
Hamilton has naturally attracted attention, 
not only because” of its subject, but because 
Mr. Hamilton’s first portrait of the Premier, 
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exhibited last year in the Salon, was, as will 
be remembered, purchased by the French Gov- 
ernment, and now hangs in the Luxembourg. 
It is a dangerous experiment to try and re- 
peat a success, but in this case, a correspondent 
writes us, the results are Mr. Hamilton's jus- 
tification. ‘‘ The second portrait, in many ways, 
is finer than the first; in others it is less satis- 
factory. The latter was painted in the sum- 
mer-time at Hawarden: Mr. Gladstone, in gray 
clothes, was sitting in his library directly in 
front of the window, and the whole arrange- 
ment, bathed in soft summer sunshine, made a 
delightful harmony. The charm of the picture 
was rather in its beauty as a study of color and 
light than in its strength as a portrait, admira 
ble though it was in this respect also. In the 
new portrait Mr. Gladstone, again seated in 
front of the window, is in a Downing Street 
room which in ugliness can searce 
rivalled by 
The 
red leather; 


be out- 
a London lodging-house drawing- 
room. couch on which he sits is of shiny 
a hideous table, somewhat relieved 
by its cover, is at his side. Out of the window 
one can just see, through the mist of a Londen 
winter day, a few cabs, and the Duke of York’s 
But Mr. Hamilton has 
never done anything better than the head of 
the old man. It is hard to say whether its 
chief merit is its technical excellence or its sug 


column in the distance. 


gestion of character. Old age is expressed in 
the very way the straggling white hairs at the 
back of the head are seen against the light; the 
energy and determination which have made 
Mr. Gladstone what he is at fourscore, ar¢ 
the eyes and mouth. The pose, too, is charac 

teristic: he holds up the book he is reading with 
an ease which would not ill become a youth. 
This portrait goes to Chicago with the work of 
American artists living in London, a section 
which, it is safe to promise, will prove one of 


in 


the most striking, for among the painters rep- 
resented, besides McLure Hamilton, are Whist- 
ler, Sargent, Mark Fisher, Mrs. Merritt, Bough- 
ton; among the black-and-white men, Abbey 
and Pennell. Abbey, however, is sending over, 
not his drawings, but such of his decorations 
for the Boston Public Library as are already 
finished.” 


—London theatrical events are proving that 
Mr. William Archer, 
in regard to the modern English stage we have 
more than once had occasion to refer to, will 
this winter have a liberal opportunity for get- 
ting a verdict from an English-speaking public 
upon the merits of the contemporary Scandina- 
vian drama. On the 2d of last month an after- 
noon performance of *‘ Ghosts” was given at 
the Athenaeum Hall, with Miss Hall Caine as 
Regina, The play, notwithstanding the un- 
flinching realism of its handling of a repellent 
theme, was received with marked favor by a 
house filled to overflowing. The next experi 
ment in putting Ibsen upon the London boards 
has been a series of afternoon representations 
of his new play ‘* Bygmester Solness,” which 
was to be brought out in Christiania in Decem- 
ber. The play is in three acts. Miss Elizabeth 
Robins takes part in the performance, and for 
the translation, which it has been proposed, 
with the sanction of the author, to entitle ** Hal- 
vard Solness,” Mr. William Archer is himself 
responsible, in collaboration with Mr. Edmund 
A common devotion to the work of the 
great dramatist has thus put an end to tbe 
feud which has lately divided these two accom 
plished Norse scholars. 


whose pessimistic views 


Crosse. 


Somewhat in the na 
ture of a coincidence with the quickened inte 
rest in the dramatist who finds his interpreta- 
tions of human fate in the laws of science, comes 


| 


the production, on February 21, by the Inde 
pendent Theatre, of the promised play by Mr 
George Moore. The eminently modern and 
‘The Strike 
Is Suggestive of the well-known 
of the 
Mr. Moore was one of the first critics 


anti-romantic name of the play, 
at Arlingford,” 
critical views, literary and theatrical, 
author. 
to portray to the English public, through the 
columns of a review, the extraordinary di 
matic intensity of ** Ghosts,” 





as given several 
years ago in Paris by the Theatre Libre, under 
the management of M. Antoing. A little later. 
in an animated paper on ** The Necessity of an 
English Th<atre Libre,” after commenting on 
Mr. William Archer's sceptical attitude towards 


such an undertaking, and after canvassing the 


i 


possibility of getting unconventional plays 
from the pens of Mr. Hardy and Mr. Henley, 
and from 
Messrs. Grundy, 
Mr. 
now seem to have the ring of prophecy, ** One 
hundred and fifty or two hundred subscribers 
would include all that is rare among the intel 


such professional playwrights as 


Arthur 


Moore concluded, in words which 


Pinero, and Henry 


Jones, 


ligence and fashion of London, and our month 
ly performances would be celebrated in the 
press even as the annual exhibitions at Bur 
lington House or the state balis at Bucking 
ham Palace.” 

Those who revisit Oxford during the 
ing summer will be startled to discover that th 


eon 


beautiful spire of the University Church of St 
Mary's has been sheathed in a most intricat: 
scaffolding, buttresses it on all sides 
from top to bottom. It has been discovered 
that the pinnacles were not safely constructed, 


which 


and that their precarious lodgment had lon 
been a real danger, although fortunately only 
one or two small fragments have actually fallen 
who crowded the triforium of West 
minster Abbey upon the recent occasion of the 


The se 


late poet laureate’s public funeral, have reason 
to know that, in spite of iron braces plentifully 
used, the ancient stonework there is not con 
sidered safe, for the authorities not only used 
wooden screens to prevent any undue strain 
upon the tapering columns, but also detailed 
workmen to warn the public from time to time 
against leaning with any weight against thes: 
treacherous bits of half-disintegrated stone. It 
had not been supposed, however, that the spir 
of St. Mary's was such case, since the 


in any 


architect still lives to whose restoration in 





thirties much of the great beauty of the steeph 
is due. Nevertheless it now appears that, un 
exceptionable as that restoration was from an 
artistic point of view, it was not structurally 
sound. The effects of a disintegration, due to the 
peculiar atmosphere of the Thames valley, are 
only just beginning to be understood in their 
full bearing upon the conservation of 


ancient 





monuments. <A thorough investigation is iz 
progress by competent engineers acting on be 
half of the University, and meanw! ssa 
have been expended up 


rough estimate of the « 
it at 
more may bot be invols 


£9,000, and there 





versing the whole length of the structure to its 
very foundations have already been discove 
There is a mevement on foot to found a 
memorial scholarship ** to be held at Balliol ¢ 
lege, Oxford, by a student of music. wh 
should have given satisfactory proof both of 
his musical ability and of his capacity to prodt 
by one of the ordinary courses of university 
study The memory thus to be commenx 
rated is that of the late Mr. Lewis Richard 
Nettleship of Balliol College, who died in Au 
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ber and bulk of biographies are becoming 


Wrig 


very burdensome Mr gl 
presenting us with this portly volume, may 


t. however, in 
reasonably say that, as Cowper was a microsce 

pic writer, in his case minute things ar 
As the 


Mr. Wright has had advantages of which 
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he has made the best use. We get not only pic- 
tures, with full histories, of houses which Cow- 
per inhabited or visited, and topographical de- 
tails of every kind, but engravings of his arm- 
chair and of his poker. Among the biogra- 
pher’s sources are unpublished letters in the 
British Museum or private hands, the diary, re- 
cently discovered, of Samuel Teedon, school- 
master of Olney, who, though a weak creature, 
appears to have had influence over Cowper; 
the ledger and day books of Dr. George Grin- 
don of Olney, who married Lady Austen's 
niece; the diary of the Rev. Abraham Mad- 
dock, containing important references to Cow- 
per, and the parish registers of Olney. Cow- 
per’s last letter to Lady Austen unfortunately 
has not been found. 

Mr. Wright thinks that he has made a dis- 
covery which throws an entirely new light on 
Cowper’s life. All the biographers have over- 
looked the ‘‘ Fatal Dream.” It seems that in 
1773, when Cowper was forty-two years old, he 
had a dream in which a word was spoken awful 
enough to alter the whole tenor of his subse- 
quent existence. ‘‘On that night,” says his 
biographer, ‘he crossed the line that divided 
a life of hope from a life of despair.” The 
word seems to have been uttered in Latin and 
to have been Actum est de te, periistt. It is 
true that Cowper does refer to this dream in 
language such as he uses when the dark fit is 
on him. But, with deference to Mr. Wright, 
we can see no reason for investing the inci- 
dent with such portentous significance. It was 
after this that Cowper wrote ‘‘ The Task” and 
a number of other poems. including ‘ John 
Gilpin,” which breathe anything but despair. 
It was after this that he wrote scores of play- 
ful and cheerful letters. It was after this that 
he enjoyed some years of happy and many of 
not unhappy life. It was after this that he 
wrote : 

“ Had I the choice of sublunary good, 

What could I wish that I possess not here— 

Health, leisure, means to improve it, friendship, peace, 
No loose or wanton though a wandering muse, 

And constant occupation without care ?” 

In the same poem he says of his spiritual con- 
dition : 

“T was a stricken deer that left the herd 

Long since; with many an arrow deep infixt 

My panting side was charged when I withdrew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There was I found by one who had himself 

Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 

And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 


With gentle force soliciting the darts 
He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live. 


The crisis to which the opening of this pas- 
sage refers, evidently is the malady which 
forced Cowper to leave London and retire into 
seclusion, not a dream; while the last lines dis- 
tinctly rebut the idea of despair. So the 
beautiful apostrophe to the stars (‘‘ Task,” Book 
v.) concludes thus : 


So I with animated hopes behold, 

And many an aching wish, your beamy fires, 

That show like beacons in the blue abyss, 

Ordain’d to guide the embodied spirit home 

From toilsome life to never-ending rest. 

Love kindles as I gaze. I feel desires 

That give assurance of their own success, 

And that, infused from heaven, must thither tend.” 


‘* Animated hope” could not dwell in the 
same breast with despair, nor ‘ assurance” of 
a celestial home with a certainty of eternal 
condemnation. We have another dream of the 
same tenor later on, but it has a ludicrous 
sequel: a dray-horse running against Cowper, 
and Cowper swearing at the drayman. When 
Cowper was himself, he was a man of sense, 
and, though he might attach a fanciful impor- 
tance to the visions of the night, he would 
hardly have allowed his life to be dominated 
by a bad dream. Humor, of which he had 
plenty, might also have shown him that Deity 
was not likely to display its classical accom- 





plishments by delivering its sentence in Latin, 
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Too much, perhaps, has altogether been 
made of Cowper’s disease as an influence over 
his general life and his productions. We might 
as well be spared the revolting details of his 
repeated attempts at suicide, and the hideous 
ravings of his lunacy. The hypochondria which 
visited him at intervals, and twice at least as- 
sumed the form of suicidal mania, and beneath 
the cloud of which his days ended, had no 
doubt a physical source. Indeed, there is an 
intimation in his letters of its connection with 
his general heatth. Its first access may very 
likely be traced to an unwholesome life in Tem- 
ple Chambers, among companions of intempe- 
rate habits. It was intermittent, and in the 
intervals, happily long, his character and com- 
positions were free from its influence. Its dark 
shadow nowhere falls upon his ‘‘ Task,” or, in- 
deed, upon any of his poetry that is worth 
reading, with the single exception of ‘‘The 
Castaway.” His letters are frequently playful; 
far from being hypochondriac, they are not 
very often sad. In some of his pieces, such 
as ‘‘The Poplar Field,” there is a tinge of 
melancholy. But this is common to him with 
all sentimental writers. It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to name any sentimental writer who, 
on the whole, is more cheerful. Cowper’s 
malady cut him off from active life, and thus 
led him to take to poetry. This was its most 
important effect. Without it he would have 
been a third-rate lawyer and a commissioner 
in bankruptcy, or Clerk of the Journals to the 
House of Lords. Mr. Wright aptly observes, 
when Cowper is called a failure in life, that 
‘if we had no failures in life, we should have 
no poets.” The influence of the malady (when 
the fit was over) on Cowper’s productions was 
rather the reverse of saddening; they beam- 
ed with the happiness of convalescence. Chat- 
ham was liable to hypochondria, which in his 
case is known to have been the result of sup- 
pressed gout. But when he was free from the 
gout, his mind was sound. 

Every biographer of Cowper is bound to dis- 
cuss the question of Newton’s infiuence over 
him. Newton, as we know, had been in his 
youth a slave-trader and a profligate. Smitten 
by remorse, he had become intensely religious 
in the Calvinistic sense, and had devoted him- 
self to the ministry. He appears to have been 
a really excellent man, active in good works as 
well as in preaching his austere creed, and 
more genial and rational than might have been 
expected from such a career. His kindness to 
Cowper during one of the hypochondriac fits 
was heroic. But it is inconceivable that he 
should have been a good companion and men- 
tor for one liable to mania which took a re- 
ligious turn. The sensible Lady Hesketh seems 
to have settled the question when she depre- 
cated the excessively religious regimen to which 
Cowper was subjected by Newton, and which 
condemned him to spend the fine summer eve- 
nings in pious exercises instead of taking his 
walk. Mr. Wright speaks with contempt. of 
those who object to Newton’s interference, 
after his departure from Olney, with his dis- 
ciple’s mode of life; yet itis certain that New- 
ton did interfere and take Cowper to task on 
religious grounds at a time when he was really 
enjoying perfectly innocent pleasures in per- 
fectly unexceptionable company. It is also as- 
serted that Cowper resented the interference. 
If Newton was misled in the particular in- 
stance, as it appears he was, by the gossip of 
Olney, we are not the less led to surmise that 
his influence must have been oppressive. While 
Newton was with him, Cowper wrote nothing 
but hymns, and had Newton remained with 
him, it is doubtful whether he would ever have 





written anything else. It was Lady Austen's 
company that inspired ‘‘ The Task” and * John 
Gilpin.” The best part of Newton’s regimen 
probably was the practice of visiting the poor, 
for which Olney, a miserable village of depress- 
ed lace-makers, afforded ample scope. = This 
could do neither the man nor the poet any 
harm. 

A critical biography of Cowper, which the 
present hardly pretends to be, would be incom- 
plete without an assignment of his place in the 
history of literature. Twice in the poet’s quiet 
parlor, above the hissing of the tea-urn and the 
sound of the volume made vocal to the fair, 
we hear thunder peal in the outer world. In 
the first case it is the American, in the second 
it is the French Revolution. Cowper treats 
both lightly, as things remote from his existence; 
and in regard to the French Revolution it is 
curious to compare his nonchalant but sensible 
remarks with the magnificent ravings of Burke. 
But the events remind us of his intellectual 
date. He belongs to the commencement of the 
revolutionary era, and is, by the philanthropic 
sentiment to which he appealed and which was 
unknown to Pope, a harbinger, though the 
most unconscious as well as the mildest, of 
great social change. His affinity to the dis- 
tinctly revolutionary poets is traceable though 
faint, and it is not only on account of his in- 
sanity, or even of his sensibility, that his name 
has become linked with that of Rousseau. 

Cowper’s Evangelicism is a thing apart. 
What is called the English Reformation was 
the third of a series of five movements by 
which the religion of England detached itself 
from Rome. The first was the revolt against the 
abuses of Papal patronage, headed by Grosse- 
teste, in the reign of Edward III.; the second 
was the movement of Wycliffe; the third was 
the Tudor Reformation; the fourth was Puri 
tanism; the fifth was Methodism, of which 
Evangelicism was a wing, though it remained 
within the Established Church, from which, in- 
deed, John Wesley never formally seceded, 
while his brother remained until the last within 
its pale. Methodism, unlike the previous move- 
ments, was non-political and almost quietist. 
It was purely a revolt against the irreligion, 
levity, and sensuality of the time. In the 
Established Church, spiritual life had been 
smothered by privilege and endowment: 

“Sweet sleep enjoyed the curate at his desk, 

The tedious rector drawling over his head, 

And sweet the clerk below.” 
If Cowper wanted spiritual life and comfort, it 
was only in Methodism or Evangelicism that in 
those days he could find them. From Method- 
ism his aristocratic refinement would have re- 
coiled. He has expressed his dislike of the 
“nasal twang heard at conventicle.” Evan- 
gelicism was the only haven for his soul. 

Mr, Wright presents us with two new poems; 
one is in Latin aleaics. Mr. Wright thinks 
Cowper a poor Latinist. In this we cannot 
agree with him, for Cowper’s Latin verses 
seem to us good. But in the first line of this 
set, as given us by Mr. Wright, there is an 
evident omission of the preposition ab, which, 
though not necessary to the sense, is necessary 
to the metre. The other poem is on a thunder- 
storm. It exists only ina copy made by a farm- 
er, whose transcription may have been bucolic— 
at all events, it is in a very rough and faulty 
state; yet the lines describing the coming of 
the storm, the prelusive hush, the premoni- 
tory gust of wind in the wood, the silence of 
the birds, the uneasiness of the cattle, the 
scurrying of the swine, the haste of the travel- 
lers to gain shefter, are in Cowper’s manner, 
and show an enjoyment of nature, evinced by 
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minute observation, which could hardly have 
dwelt in a morbid and miserable breast, When 
he was writing such lines, at all events, Cow 
per was a happy man. 


KEARY’S NORWAY. 
By C.F. Keary, 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


Noru ay and the Norwegian s. 
M.A., F.S.A. 


THE present book, Mr. Keary’s latest essay in 
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the exposition of matters Scandinavian, is for 
the general rather than the special reader. Its 
purpose and scope are tolerably well indicated 
by two live figures contained in the preface 
It has been discovered in his intercourse with 
travellers in Norway, says the author, that, 
with only the vaguest ideas of the ancient h 
roic past of the country, their imaginations at 
like Edda, and Saga, 
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thor’s intention is to furnish the English-speak 
ing traveller in Norway 


All images apart, the au- 


and his name is le- 
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to-day with the Norway of the 
Accordingly, his work is in no sense 
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past. 
guide -book. 
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travel. 
teristics is described, but the principal part of 
the book is devoted to the peopl , their histo- 
ry, their ancient religion, and their literature, 
old and new. The last chapter is a contribu- 
tion by Eva Tindall on the wild flowers of Nor- 
way. 
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If, as appears from the foregoing, there are 
blemishes in Mr. Keary’s book, there are 
parts, nevertheless, which are admirably writ- 
ten. Mr. Keary, it must be remembered, i 
above alla writer of history, and the historical 
chapters, with those on modern Norway, would, 
taken alone, have amply justified the volume. 
As a whole, however, the work is too hastily 
done to be well done, and in places it needs a 
rather careful revision. 


Bog-Land Studies. By J. Barlow. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1892. Pp. 104. 

Trish Idylls. By Jane Barlow, author of Bog- 
Land Studies. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 1892. Pp. 284. 


THESE books will be opened with interest by 
any one who remembers the appearance some 
years ago, in the pages of a short-lived Dublin 
magazine, of ‘‘ Walled Out, or Eschatology in a 
Bog” (one of the above Bog-Land Studies). 
The two volumes might with propriety have 
been entitled ‘ Bog-Land Studies in Verse’ and 
‘ Bog-Land Studies in Prose.’ Both are domi- 
nated by the sombre impressions carried away 
from the study of winter and spring moorland 
scenery in Ireland. It is to be regretted that 
an authoress so capable of interpreting nature 
and striking the chords of human feeling has 
not, in these volumes, given us more sketches 
inspired by Irish bog-land in the glory of sum- 
mer and autumn, when the furze and heather 
are in full bloom, when the ‘‘bog cotton” is 
dancing in the breeze, and the tender outlines 
of the horizon are shrouded in silvery haze. 
These volumes display undeniable power and 
tenderness of feeling. They are the most ori- 
ginal contributions to the study of Irish cha- 
racter that we have seen for some time. We 
must be content to take them as they are—for 
the most part merciless in their portrayal of 
the sadder side of life. Surely life even in Ire- 
land is not altogether dark, even in bog-land, 
even through all the gloom of the past half- 
century and the unsettlement of present years. 
Miss Barlow’s Irish diction does not strike us 
as altogether perfect—we here meet our old 
friends ‘‘prast” for ‘ priest,” and ‘‘indade” 
for ‘‘indeed,” and the like, which we have 
never heard in Irish speech. Several expres- 
sions not familiar to us may be justified by 
their use in whatever district she has specially 
drawn her inspiration from. But we prefer to 
regard these books as a whole; and, so regard- 
ed, they at once arrest the attention of the 
reader. The feeling and genius are there, the 
faults are few. They are, we trust, but a fore- 
taste of better work to come, inspired, per- 
haps, in a more cheerful vein by happier days 
in the writer’s country. 

‘Bog-Land Studies’ consists of six sketches. 
Of these ‘‘ Eschatology in a Bog” is the most 
original. In it we have the thoughts of an 
Irish peasant on life and death and the beyond, 
suggested by the casual remark of his young 
master, whom he accompanies out shooting, 
anent the small shot-hole through which has 
been let out the life of a bird: 


“*It's gene to think that a houle ye might bore wid a 
vir 


Hy 

"Ill be wide enough to let suc h a power 0” darkness in 

On such a power o’ light, an’ its quarer to think,’ sez he, 

* That one o’ these days the like is bound to happen to 
you an’ to me.’ 

Then Mr. Barry, he sez: ‘Musha, how’s wan to know 
but ther’s ‘lig ht 

On Vother side o’ the dark, as the day comes afther the 
night ?’ 


The alternate phases of hope and of uncer- 
tainty regarding the future, as we are happy 
or unhappy, are well touched off: 


“For the blacker this ould world looks and the more 
ye’re bothered and vexed, 





The more ye’ll be cravin’ an’ longin’ for somethin’ else 
in the next; 

While whinever there’s little that ails ye, an’ all goes 
slither as grase, 

Ye don’t so much as consither, bedad, if there’s e’er 
such a place ; 

The same as a man comin’ home from his work av a 

winther’s ni 

Whin' the wind’s ike ice an’ the snow an’ the rain have 
him perished outright, 

His heart ill be set on a good turf blaze up the chimney 
roarin’ and red 

That ‘ill put the life in him again afore he goes to his 
eC 


Tho’ on summer evenin’ s,whin soft as silk every breath 


He'd seer) hav e asked for a fire, but tarned to his sieep 
contint.’ 

Miss Barlow’s descriptions and similes are 
often singularly happy, as when she makes one 
of her characters speak of ‘‘ Waves poundin’ the 
rocks like sledge-hammers, an’ clatterin’ the 
shingle like chains”; of ‘‘The colour o’ laves 
in the spring wid a thrimble o’ mist between.” 
The ‘‘qualitie’s quare ways” as compared with 
those of untrained minds is brought out, in 
‘* Miss Honor’s Wedding,” by a comparison of 
the quiet despair of the bride on her desertion 
with the manner in which the narrator’s 
friends act on trying occasions: 

“When me cousin ran off to inlist, 
Troth, the bawls av his mother an’ sisthers were fit to 
ha’ frightened the best; 
An’ last winter when Norah Macabe had heard tell 
that her sweetheart was dhrowned, 
It’s her scrames ’ud ha’ terrified nations—ye'’d hare 
them a good mile o’ ground.” 

There is a homogeneity in ‘ Irish Idylls’ want- 
ing in the ‘Studies.’ They have all to do with 
different phases in the life and characters at 
Lisconnel, somewhere in the west of Ireland, 
where ‘‘the broad level spreads away and 
away to the horizon, before and behind and 
on either hand of you, very sombrely hued, yet 
less blackavised than more frequented bogs”; 
where in the distance the finely limned shapes 
of the mountains ‘“‘loom up on its borders, 
much less substantial, apparently, in fabric 
than so many spirals of blue turf smoke”; 
where the ‘‘Curlew cried plaintively across 
the bog, a cunning tone-poet, who can set a 
whole landscape to melancholy in one quick 
chromatic phrase.” We are introduced to and 
soon become interested in the ‘'O’Driscolls,” 
and ‘‘Ody Rafferty,” ‘‘the widow M’Gurk,” 
‘*Mrs. Quigley.” ‘‘ The Sheridans,” ‘* Herself,” 
‘*Mad Bell,” and other inhabitants of the town- 
land, And we come to learn how much of the 
milk of human kindness and real gentlemanly 
feeling—the basis of all that is best in a com- 
munity—is to be found in the untidy cabins, 
and half-civilized surroundings, and general 
through-hitherness of the community described. 
Infinite pathos is over all. How could any 
Irishman lay aside such volumes as these with- 
out feeling how incumbent upon him are self- 
restraint and self-forgetfulness—the suppres- 
sion of passions of race and religion and na- 
tionality and party, the unbridled exercise of 
which, on one side or the other, have brought 
Ireland to her present condition, and condemned 
a people, types of which Miss Barlow so vividly 
brings before us, to a condition in which the 
worst phases of their character are brought 
into prominence and their best capabilities 
stunted or held in abeyance? 

We wish these books were, as compared to 
others before us, of sufficient weight to justify 
examples at length of the wise wit that strikes 
us as we turn over the pages. What can be 
happier than the following? 

‘* She still carried her trouble in both hands, 
as we do with such things while they are new 
to us. Afterwards we generally stow them 
away in the pack which we keep on our shoul- 
ders, where they make their weight felt, it is 
true, but do not hinder us from going, more or 
less heavily, about our wonted avocations.” 

Or the following, regarding the mystery of 
pain and sickness: 


*“* But there’s a many misfortnit crathurs 





that onless the Devil does his endeavors to kee Pp 
them alive in their misery, I dunno who would.’ 
‘True for you, ma’am, *’said Peter Sheridan 
again; ‘you might say so if you'd whiles feel 
the life was skivered into your body wid all 
the sharp ends of aches and pains.’ ” 


But deep questionings regarding ‘life, death, 
and that vast forever” do not form the staple 
of Miss Barlow’s chapters. Their rare merit 
lies in their appreciation and descriptions of 
Irish peasant character and life. In writing 
thus truly and kindly of the Irish people, our 
authoress may, all unconsciously, be doing bet- 
ter work for her country than many of those 
whose names as patriots are prominently be- 
fore the world. 





International Humor, Edited by W. H. 
Dircks.— The Humor of France. Translated 
by Elizabeth Lee. The Humor of Germany. 
Translated by Hans Miiller-Casenov. The 
Humor of Italy. Translated by A. Werner. 
Three vols., crown 8vo, illustrated, pp. xxv, 
463; xvi, 487; xxxi, 345. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1892. 

THE three handsomely illustrated and well- 
printed books before us are the first of a series 
of about twelve volumes devoted to the humor 
of all nations. The conception of the series 
is original, and it has been, on the whole, car- 
ried out successfully. We say the conception 
is original, for the attempt is made to present 
the humor of the various nations from a lite- 
rary standpoint. There have been plenty of 
jest-books and collections of facetizw at all 
times and in all countries; but a careful selec- 
tion from the humorous literature is rarer, ex- 
ceptin the case of English, where we have our 
own Burton’s excellent ‘Cyclopedia of Wit 
and Humor.’ The same method as Burton’s, 
on a narrower scale, has been pursued in the 
series before us, with perhaps a wider chrono- 
logical range. 

The volume on France will best illustrate the 
editor’s plan, and is in some respects the most 
scholarly and entertaining volume of the se- 
ries. The book begins with several fabliaur of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, fol- 
lowed by Rutebeeuf’s *‘ The Ass’s Last Will and 
Testament” (thirteenth century), ‘‘The Land 
of Cokaigne” (fourteenth century), ‘* A Con- 
fession” by the Monk of Montaudon (errone- 
ously attributed to the fifteenth century, with 
a query; the author really flourished between 
1180-1200. The extract in question is made up 
of several different poems.) Then come Vil- 
lon, Rabelais, Basselin, Marot, Despériers, Ron- 
sard, Montaigne, Baif, and then, with a jump, 
Voiture, whose famous letter to Mile. de Bour- 
bon on being tossed in a blanket is here given. 
The seventeenth century is fairly well repre- 
sented by Moliére (scenes from the ‘ Pre- 
cieuses Ridicules,” ‘‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
‘“T)Avare,” and ‘* Femmes Savantes”’), Mme. 
de Sévigné (letter on Mademoiselle’s engage- 
ment), La Fontaine, La Bruyére, Régnard, 
Lesage, and Brueys and Palaprat’s version of 
“TyAvocat Patelin.” For the eighteenth cen- 
tury we have Voltaire of course, Gresset (most 
of whose ** Vert-vert” is given), Diderot, Beau- 
marchais (represented by ‘*The Barber of Se- 
ville” alone), Dorat, Chamfort, and Désaugiers. 
The remaining three hundred pages, about two- 
thirds of the whole, are devoted to the present 
century, with too long a list of authors to 
mention here. Wecan only say that Béranger, 
Miirger, Labiche, Daudet, and ‘*Gyp” are 
fairly well represented, and there are, in addi- 
tion, aphorisms» proverbs, and newspaper hu- 
mor, with a biographical index of authors, 
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and an introduction on the salient features of 
French humor. 

The volumes on Italy and Germany are con- 
ceived in the same spirit, but one is struck 


by the relatively scanty materials in the | 


early period. The earliest selection in the 
former volume is from Antonio Pucci (end 
of the fourteenth century); then follow Boc- 
eaccio’s story of ‘‘Calandrino and the Helio- 
trope,” two stories from Sachetti, one each 
from Parabosco and Sabadino degli Arienti, 
and we have reached the sixteenth century 
(with page 21), The case is worse with Ger- 
many, where but one extract, Hugo von Trim- 
berg, ‘‘Master Fox, the Confessor,” is given 
before Hans Sachs, and one other from Grim- 
melshausen brings us down to the end of the 
eighteenth century (page 12). 

On looking over all the volumes, we are im- 
pressed with the apparent difficulty of the en- 
terprise. It has been only by giving to the 
word ‘“‘humor” the negative definition of 
‘something which is not serious,” and oblite- 
rating the distinction between wit and humor, 
that a sufficient amount of material has been 
obtained to fill the allotted space. There are, 
to be sure, some omissions: In France, Boileau 
and Scarron are conspicuous by their absence, 
and Freytag is missing in Germany; but on 
the other hand, much is included that can 
hardly be called humor at all, although from 
undoubtedly humorous works. This is of 
course apt to be the case with detached scenes 
from the drama or extracts from novels. 

Although there was no lack of both wit and 
humor among the ancients (the imitation of 
whom at the time of the Renaissance, notably 
in France, gave rise to great fields of humorous 
literature), still they played no such part either 
in life or in literature as among the moderns. 
Indeed, humorous literature as we understand 
it is of comparatively recent date. The con- 
stitution of medizval society was such that 
humor assumed almost exclusively the form of 
wit, and that of the malicious type known as 
satire. With the Renaissance came in humor, 
or rather satire became broader, less personal, 
and more literary, and the burlesque genre was 
created. The great line of modern humorists 
begins with Rabelais, in whom specific satire is 
combined with general humor. Since his day 
the rdle that humor has played in modern life 
has been enormous and beneficent. 

When the other volumes of the series before 
us are completed, it will be in order to make 
some comparison between the humor of the 
various countries; just now we have but the 
three, and of these France is easily pre- 
eminent, as she will be until England and 
Spain enter the field, for, as has been remark- 
ed before, the most serious nations of Europe 
have been the most humorous. Why fate has 
excepted the Germans from this rule we may 
not explain, any more than the Scotch imper- 
viousness to humor. There are subtle charac- 
teristics of race, which manifest themselves 
in modes of thought and speech, that are be- 
yond the analysis of the psychologist or anato- 
mist. 





A Manual of Physies. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 


By Wm. Peddie. G. P. 


MR. PEDDIE’s work is intended, as he states in 
his preface, to review the elements of the 
whole subject of physics so as to show the es- 
sential unity and interdependence of the va- 
rious branches. The work accordingly pre- 
sents what we can only call a series of sketches, 
more or less complete, but all too brief for stu- 
dents not already familiar with the descriptive 





The N: 


part of the subject, and far too incomplete for 
reference in teaching 


rtionm. 


It coversa great deal of 
We have first of all brief chapters on 
the physical universe and the methods of physi 
cal science; then a short sketch of the funda- 
mental principles of the calculus, followed by 
chapters on mechanies and on the properties and 
constitution of matter. These are by no means 
without merit, but still do not give much 
more than a meagre sketch of subjects which 
require a far more thorough handling. Chap 
ters on sound, light, heat, electricity, magnet 


ground. 


ism, and electro-magnetism follow. Of these 
that on light is much the best. Under this | 


heading we find what we do not remember to 
have met before in an elementary text-book, 
namely, some account of the Characteristic 
Function employed by Sir Wm 
ton in the solution of optical problems 
notice is an extract from the Life of 
trious author. 


towan Hamil 
The 
the illus 
Under the subject of heat we 
are sorry to see the pyrometer and hygromete1 
of Daniell disinterred. They bear about th: 
same relation to modern instruments and m« 

thods which the éolipyle of Heron of Alexan 
dria bears toa triple expansion steam-engine; 
yet 
English treatises on physies. 


f 
ol 


it seems impossible to keep them out 
The 
portant subject of the air thermometer is de 
spatched in a single short paragraph. The 
author mentions Michelson’s experiments on 
the velocity of light, but omits those of New 
comb, 


very im 


A sketch of thermodynamics is gi 
in a brief chapter. The work concludes with a 
chapter on modern views of the ether. 


ven 


Life of Voltaire. By Francis Espinasse. [Great 
Writers.] Charles Scribner's Sons 
THE only justification for this Life of Voltaire 
is that the series for which it was written would 
It contains nothing 
new, and has probably been prepared without 
any original research. It is hardly more than a 
mere catalogue of the facts of Voltaire’s cu 
riously checkered life. Its lack of advocacy and 
boasting is refreshing in comparison with Par 
ton’s superfluity of naughtiness in these direc 
tions, and there is something attractive in the 


be incomplete without it. 


clear and colorless style; but those who have 
read Carlyle’s Essay on Voltaire, and the Vol 
taire episode in **The Valley and Shadow of 
Frederick,” as Mrs. Carlyle called her husband's 
opus magnum, and the Studies of Voltaire by 
John Morley, and Fitz 
Stephen in his *‘ Hore Sabbatics,’ will wonder 
how Mr. Espinasse could have bee 


Sir James James 


n 
il 


acquainted 
with such things and after them hav: 
to so little purpose of the spirit and effect of 
the great heresiarch’s life. Those who 
not read those better things will make a sad 
mistake if they remain content with the pre. 
representation. There is not 
emphasis upon the fact that the ** Infamous” 
which Voltaire 
Christianity of 


written 


have 


sent sufficient 


would “crush” was not the 


Jesus, al 
dogmatism of the Catholic Church 
Mr. Espinasse contends rightly that the theisti 
1 t athe 


ypPpoased 
with due 


but the ecclesiasti 


Roman 


belief which Voltaire 
of Diderot 
recognition 
at his best. 


» the ist 


and others has not met 
42 reveals him 


Mr 


His creed on page 
The only chapters in which 
Espinasse really warms to his subject are those 


which treat of Voltaire’s splendid devotion to 


the cause of Calas and Sirven and the Cheva- 
lier de la Barre, victims of intolerable persecu 
tion: and here was no doubt the most valuablk 
and characteristic service of Voltaire to his 
generation 

There is no exaggeration of his faultier side 
by his present biographer A hardihood of 
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continuous falsehood” in his pseudonymous 
The funniest was 
his signing one of his heterodox publications 
the Archbishop of Canterbury—a 


paralleled except by the drunken Sheridan's 


disguises must be allowed 


as lie un 
announcement of himself as William Wilber 
force. \ to Mme. du Chate 
let are set down without for 
what they The author's disengage 


itaire’s relations 
note or comment 


are worth 


ment from 





is subje ct is nowhere made more 
obvious than in his resorting to another writer, 
It 


Du Bois-Reymond, for his final summary 
that V« 


is, ltaire is so little to us at present be 
ause the things he fought for, ** toleration, 
spiritual freedom, human dignity, justice, 


have become, as it were, the air we breathe and 


do not think of except when we are deprived 


Par 


Paris: Armand Colin 


tyern 


le Vice-Amuiral Lavrie 


THE writer of this readable compilation is a 


French naval officer who served in Japan wat 
ers in 1863 under Rear-Admiral Jaurés, and 
again in ISST as chief of the French fleet The 


book is dated by neither author nor publisher, 


and, despite a foot-note or two about minor 


events in INVl, in the final chapter, the latest 


he 
The author has not read very widely or 


view of things in general is that of ¢ your 


ISS7 
profoundly in the authorities treating of either 


He 


av 
itself, 


nAIVe 
those 


Old or New Japan lv imagines that, 
the wt 


have for their guidance only a brochure pub 


‘in untry m interested 


lished in IS76, the * Kinseé Shiriaku brief his 
tory His chief authority for the history of 
Japan before TS68 isan American author, whose 
name he, almost as a French matter of course 


misspells. His judgment, also, about the author 


a 
of the *Kinsé Shiriaku’ is wofully at fault 
Despite its incompleteness and inaccuracy as to 
the foreigner’s doings, its candor and judicial 


fairness are remarkable Further, there is a 


very creditable vernacular library of scholarly 


and sufficiently impartial works treating of the 


‘ivil war of 1868-70, of which the compiler does 
not seem to know. For the events after the 
Restoration, his chief if not entire reliance, 
apart from information derived in conversa 
tions with the official men of New Japan, has 
been obtained from Mounsey's ‘The Satsuma 
Rebellion’ (tithe misspelled) and the French 
and English blue-books. Evidently, for this 


th action 


f the United States 
steamer 1 engaging the batteries at 
Shim hostile 


»f Choshiu is merely alluded to 


reason, e notable 


W 
steamers 
Apart from 


noseki and sinking the 


these defects, the reader who would enjoy a 
résun f the movement of events in the twen- 
ty years from IS67 to ISS7, with bright and 
lively comment on the life in imperial and con 


stitutional Japan, will welcome this handy 


part of this naval offi- 


best 


cers Wwe 


rilliant description of the 
strategy. tactics, and personality of the great 


Saigo, who, though he led the Satsuma rebel- 
1 f 1sv7, was, at the promulgation of the 
Constitution in 1889, officially condoned and 
glorified with remarkable posthumous honors. 
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‘French With or Without a Master 


By M. D. Bertirz. 
A most practical course in French conversation, read 
ing, and writing, for self-instruction, clubs, 
Oue vol. 


or schools 


$1. BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N.Y 
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Important Periodical Publications. 





POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 


A Review devoted to the Historical, Statistical, and Comparative Study of 
Politics, Economics, and Public Law. 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College. Crown 8vo. 
About 180 pages in each number. Annual subscription, $3.00; single 
number, 75 cents. 


It is the purpose of the QUARTERLY to furnish a field where topics of real public interest 
may be discu by scientific men from the scientific point of view. 


“T know of no periodical of its kind which maintains a higher standard of excellence. The longer articles 
are generally models of clear and adequate discussion. . . .’’—E. L. GODKIN. 


THE YALE REVIEW. 


(Successor to the New Englander and Yale Review.) 
A Quarterly Journal of History and Political Science. 


Edited by Professors GeorGE P. FISHER, GEORGE B. ApAMs, HENRY W. Far- 
NAM, ARTHUR T. Hap ey, and Dr. Joun C. Scuwas of Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. Crown 8vo. About roo pages in each number. 
Annual subscription, $3.00; single number, 75 cents. 


THE YALE REVIEW does not aim to be an organ of the University. It proposes to devote 
itself to the publication of articles reflecting the most advanced and scholarly thought and the 
most recent investigations bearing upon the topics treated. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by J. G. ScourMAN, Dean of the Sage School of Philosophy in Cornell 
University. Crown 8vo. About 128 pages in each number. Annual 
subscription (six numbers), $3.00; single number, 75 cents. 


The domain of this journal is the field of General Philosophy; that whole which includes 
along with the older subjects of Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics, the newer subjects of Psycho- 
logy, Esthetics, Pedagogy, and Epistomology, both in their systematic form and in their his- 
torical development. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by Rev. JosepH B. Mayor, assisted by Prof. A. G. Cuurcu, Mr. A. M. 
Cook and Mr. Ceci. Situ, with the co-operation of Professors SEy- 
MoUR of Yale, Wricut of Harvard, and Hate of Cornell, as an American 
Editorial Committee. Crown 8vo. Ten numbers a year of 48 pages 
each. Subscription price, $3.00; single number, 35 cents. 


Devoted to Greek and Latin literature, art, science, philosophy, law, religion, ete. An in- 
ternational journal of the highest classical scholarship. 





Send for Specimen Copies. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


RURAL ENGLAND. 
LEISURELY CARRIAGE DRIVES FOR 


PRIVATE PARTIES. 
The cities, towns, and villages of England are con- 


nected by roads so good that driving over them is a 
luxury. They lead through scenes of rural life that 
have not been altered for centuries. The country 
abounds in historic seats, Gothic churches, Feudal 


and Monastic ruins, Saxon, Roman, British, and Druid 
Fetes ee hice ues: Sieges, and treaties, Cathe- | ai the talk in the world will not convince as quickly 
pase es? phere pe soa as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send 


Well-Equipped Carriages, on receipt of 10c. a sample to any address. 


Well appointed and suitable for parties of from three 
’ 


to ten persons each, at a stated charge, including all 
159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


expense of providing and maintaining horses, car- 
riage, and coachmen for drives of one, two, or three 
weeks or a by a firm with first-class 
; ae Prices: GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.20; 44 Ib., 65c.; 
Dousseau’s ‘* Emile,” Dobson's ‘* Poems,” | 4% Wb., 85c. Postage: 1 Ib., 20c.; % Ib., 10c.; 4 Ib., 
ales eeeays,” Dana’s “ Voleanoes,” “Corals.” | 5. Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of 


American references. Correspondence invited by 
THE AMERICAN ANNEXE OF MR. HALFORD L. 

Landor’s “Citation of Shakespeare,” “Journal of M. 

de Guérin.” Pratt, 155 6th Ave, N.Y. dealers who handle them. 





Lf YOU are a PIPE Smoker 


We want YOU to try 


MILLS, 
Cambridge Place, Paddington, London. 














THE NEW 
Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia. 


NOW COMPLETE. 


S a work of ready reference for the 
student, as a handy book of facts 
and statistics in a business office or 


schoolroom, as a guide in the home 


library, 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
surpasses all others. 


It is twenty years later than any of 
its competitors, and is really a new 
work. All the articles have been en- 
tirely rewritten or revised, and thou- 
sands of new ones incorporated. The 
type is clear and of a beautiful cut, 
the numerous illustrations are remark- 
ably fine, and the maps show not only 
all the countries of the globe, but 
also all the States and Territories of 
the United States. 





‘*A model Encyclopeedia, which no intelligent per- 
son will make a mistake in purchasing.’’—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

““Chambers's Encyclopedia is now the best and 
most authoritative book of reference on all varieties 
of subjects that exists in the English language. All 
the big and costlier ones are out of date.”\—Phila. 
Eve. Bulletin. 

‘A library of literature, the scope of which is as 
broad as knowledge."’—Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zette. 

‘““One may say at once, without reservation, that 
none of the low-priced Encyclopedias can compare 
with Chambers'’s either in scholarship, range of sub- 
ject, readableness, or effective condensation. In me- 
chanical details, too, it is admirable.”-—Boston Bea- 
con. 

“Those who wish an Encyclopeedia of the general 
character of Chambers’s may take our word for it 
they can find nothing better. It is admirable in 
every respect.”"—N. Y. Examiner. 

“One of the most useful and trustworthy works of 
reference in the world."—Phila. Eve. Telegraph. 


In ten volumes. A valuable and ex- 
tremely cheap set of books. 


Price, per set, in cloth binding, 
$30.00; sheep, $40.00; half morocco, 
$45.00. 

Twenty-four page illustrated circu 
lar sent to any address on application, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J.B. Lippincott Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Cotton Dress Fabrics. 


“Freres Koechtlin's” 
PRINTED ORGANDIES, 
Mulls, Nainsooks, 
PRINTED PLUMETES 

PLAIN AND GLACE BATISTES 


i». & J. Anderson's 
CELEBRATED 


SCOTCH 2EhPH \ 
Beautife’ ombinations in colo 
PLAIN, PLAID, AND 


FANCY CREPES. 


PAS, 


STRIPED. 


—- 


Droadovay A 4 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIY. 





MODERATEPRICES, TERMS REASONABLE | 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO.. 


174 TREMONT ST., 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEw YORK. 








UROPEAN WINTER AND SUM- 
jel mer Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Car) Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large. airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Flevator. Superior ¢ uisine (table d’hote or a la carte) 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu 
sic, ete., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. 
ed plication. 


SoLip TRAINS BETWEEN 











Via Chautauqua Lake or Nia 
gara Falls. An enchanting 
panorama of mountains, fo 
rests, and streams. 
Pullman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Chautauqua Lake, 
Cleveland, Cincinn: ati, and Chi 
cago. 

D. . ROBERTS, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 





Illustrated pamphlets sent on | 


or. I 


and sleighs at | 


New York & Chicago, | 





Paint — An Opaque, vlossy 
coloring intended to cover 
and conceal the wood: a coat- 
ing. 

Stain—A _ transparent, seft 
coloring, intended to cody, 
without covering, the wool. 

Creosote — The best wool- 
preservative known.— /7aué- 
Wein. 

Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 
Stain—The only 
coloring that does not black- 
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‘Unlike the Dutch Procass 
GA No Alkalies 


= Other Chemicals 


j ira reed in the 
preparation of 


Ww. BAKER & CO.’S 


‘WBreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more e 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cu). 







It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by G jrocers everywhere. 





W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Stbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

RoyaL Bakina Powper Oo., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


A STITCH IN TIME 
SAVES NINE. 


4 . a a2 a > 
The Fygtene of the Sick Room. 
By Wm. B. Canfield, M.D., Lecturer in the University of 

Maryland, Baltimore. A book for all those engaged 
in caring for the sick. 12mo. Handsome cloth, 
$1.50. 

Being a plain, practical exposition of infection and 
disinfection, bacteriol , ventilation, heating, diet, 
the care of patients with fever, diphtheria, cholera, 
anelt-pes, consumption, measles, a, pneumonia, 





d 
m 

“It emphasizes as nothing can, except contagion, the 
importance of cleanliness of all things that may come 
in contact with the sick. This is insisted upon, not 


only to bring about a more rapid recovery, but to pre- 
vent the spread of those diseases which are infectious.” 
—Public Opinion. 


Accidents and Emergenctes. 


By Charles W. Dulles, M.D., Physician to the Rush 
Hospital, Philadelphia, late Asst. Surgeon N. G. P. 
Fourth Edition Just Ready. Cloth, $1.00. 

“This is the fourth ef S»thoroughly revised and 
enlarged, of a manual o ~ Sment of s' cal and 
medical emergencies in ‘t. phys cian. It 
is full of valuable matw. Oe t toknow- 
and an index renders the. “@O,.*- + ; 
ble.”—The Boston Herald, Dee 


ee. /, ae 
The Hygiene of the vos 8295 
By Louis Starr, M.D., Clinical Professor of Disea 
Children in the Hospital of the University of Pet... 
sylvania; Physician to the Children’s Hospital, Phila. 
Third edition, enlarged and improved, with 25 illus- 
trations. 12mo0. 293 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 
=p 7," the General Regimen and Feeding of In- 
fants and Children and the Domestic Management of 
the Ordinary Emergencies of Early Life, Massage, etc. 
These books may be ordered through any bookseller 
or anaes nt, - n << owe _ — one, 
pos' , to any address. mit by postal note or post- 
© stamps. Catalogues of Books on Medicine, Hy- 
iene, Nursing, Chemistry, etc., free. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 


ror2 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The BAKER & TAYLOR C0., 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


General Literature 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, School, 
Club, and Society Libraries. A topically arranged 
General Library List of the Standard Books of all 
Publishers mailed upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 


Mogesie of American History, vols. 1-22 (1877- 

1889) ; 5 vols. in half brown morocco, gilt tops, uncut, 
n. cloth, balance unbound, all sound and clean. 

War of the Rebellion, 1861-'65; compilation of 
official reports, Union and Confederate ; complete set 
to date, 80 vols., 8vo, cloth, and 8 atlases, unbound. 
$50.00. 

Littell’s Living Age; complete set from vol: 1 to 
191 (1844-189 i. ay, and uniformly botnd in half 
American Russia. $265.00. 


W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 


Dealers in Standard, Choice, and Rare Books, 1424-6 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Books Rovght, 


+ 








1 vol. 
$85.00 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 





Tropical America. 


By Isaac N. Forp, foreign editor of the New York Tribune. 


I:lustrations. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 

Mr. Ford's book, the fruit of a nine months’ sojourn in South and Central America, Mexico, Cuba, 
etc., presents, besides graphic pictures of travel, an extended study, rich in facts and entertaining in 
aries A bar social, political, and commercial conditions of the people and of their relations with the 

Inited es, 


Art for Art’s Sake. 


Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Painting. By Joun C. 
VaN Dyke, L.H.D., Professor of the History of Art in Rutgers College. With 


24 reproductions of Representative Paintings. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Van Dyke discusses in an interesting and instructive manner the qualitles and merits of the 
technical side of painting. The author is a very successful writer and lecturer on art topics, and his 
book, which is addressed to the unprofessional reader, will fill a place hitherto vacant. 


With 16 full-page 





The Germ Plasm: 


A Theory of Heredity. From the German of Dr. AUGUST WEISMANN. Contem- 
porary Science Series. Double Volumes, copyrighted. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$2 50. 


Prof. Weismann, the highest authority on this important subject, deals in a complete and compre- 
hensive way, in this volume, with the fundamental problems of heredity in plants, enimals, and man. 


The French War and the Revolution. 








By Prof. W.M Stoang. American History Series. With maps. 12mo, $1.25. 
Prof. Sloane s book is a compact, popular narrative of the events of the period which s 

that described in Prof. Fisher's ‘* Colonial Era." the first volume in the American History Serio It 

isa Sporoughly philosophical account of political causes and effects and a graphic picture of the timcs 

as well. 


The Duchess of Berry 


AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. From the French of I de Saint Amand. With 


portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


The dramatic revolution which brought about the July monarchy of Louis Philippe has never been 
more vividly and intelligently described than in this the last of three volumes Gavoted to the Duchess 
of Berry, in the Famous Women of the French Court. 


New Edgewood Edition. 


Reveries of a Bachelor, and Dream Life. 


75 cents. 

This edition, printed from new plates and tastefully bound, of these two American classics will 
extend their popularity to fresh fields where the charm of the author’s genial and sympathetic philo- 
sophy will make thousands of new friends for him. 


Manual of Natural Theology. 





By DonaLp G. MITHELL. Each 16mo, 





By Prof. G. P. Fisher, D.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 
Prof. Fisher’s new book, dealing with the doctrines and proofs of religion which rest on reason 
rather than on special revelation, is compact, scholarly, and abreast of the latest thought. 


Rise of the British Dominion in India. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL. With colored maps. -12mo, $1.50, net. 


Sir Alfred Lyall’s book not only gives a concise account of the adventurous rise of British dominion 
in India, but explains also the causes and convergent influences that brought about this result. 


The Campaign of Waterloo. 


A Military History. By JoHN C. Ropgs. 8vo, $2 50, net. 


“He describes the campaign in all its details, taking up all the ey points and —— 
them in the light of newer documentary and historical evidence. It is difficult to see what more coul 
be added, or what could be omitted to make it a more authoritative work.’’—Boston Transcrint. 


Atlas of the Campaign of Waterloo. 14 Maps. 16x22 inches 4to, $5.00, net. 


Adzuma; or, The Japanese Wife. 


A Play in Four Acts. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 12mo, $1.50. 


“This is a fine /— and a powerful drama. Its tragic motive is well conceived and displayed, 
and the theme itself belongs not to Japan merely, but to human nature.”°—London Times. , 


The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph. 


By Henry M. Fietp, D.D. With porirait. 12mo, $1.50. 
“That it has the fascination of romance when the highest strain is on, explains but a part of the 
secret of its spell. The story of the Cable is one of grand endeavor and heroic constancy never sur- 


passed.”’°—Independent. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





